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SUMMARY 


A  drop  in  cotton  production  this  year  and 
continued  relatively  large  disappearance  point 
to  another  significant  reduction  in  U.S.  cotton 
stocks.  By  next  August,  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  may  fall  to  around  6-3/4  million  bales. 
This  would  be  around  5-1/2  million  bales  below 
last  August  and  more  than  10  million  bales 
below  record-high  stocks  of  nearly  17  million 
bales  on  August  1,  1966. 

Disposal  of  most  of  the  cotton  surplus 
in  2  years  has  been  brought  about  by  reduced 
production  and  a  high  level  of  disappearance. 
Heavy  diversion  of  allotments  by  producers  to 
soil  conserving  uses  under  government  pro- 
grams and  low  yields  have  led  to  much  smaller 
production  than  was  anticipated  in  1966  and 
1967. 


The  1967  crop  was  estimated  at  8.1  mil- 
lion running  bales,  as  of  October  1.  This  is 
around  1.5  million  bales  less  than  last  year 
and  over  6.8  million  below  the  1965  crop. 
Both  reduced  acreage  and  a  lower  indicated 
yield  are  causing  the  smaller  crop  this  year. 

Harvested  acreage  for  the  1967  crop,  at 
8-1/2  million  acres,  is  down  1  million  acres 
from  last  year.  Plantings  of  9,7  million  acres 
are  down  0.6  million  acres.  About  12  percent 
of  planted  acreage  was  abandoned  this  year 
as  a  result  of  one  of  the  worst  planting  and 
growing  seasons  on  record.  This  compares 
with  7,7  percent  abandoned  last  year  and  the 
1961-65  average  of  4.7  percent.  About  half  of 
the  0.6  million  acre  drop  in  planted  acreage 
reflects  greater  diversion  of  allotments  to 
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soil  conserving  uses.  The  remainder  resulted 
primarily  from  acreage  not  planted  because 
of  adverse  weather,  increased  participation  in 
the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program,  and  down- 
ward adjustments  in  acreage  allotments  to 
reflect  movement  of  allotments  from  low-  to 
high-yielding  farms. 

An  average  yield  of  454  pounds  is  in- 
dicated for  the  1967  crop.  This  is  down  from 
last  year's  yield  of  480  pounds  and  the  1961-65 
average  of  491  pounds.  It  is  well  below  the 
record  high  yield  of  527  pounds  reached  in 
1965.  This  year's  yield  is  considerably  lower 
than  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
long-term  trend  and  the  small  acreage  har- 
vested. In  many  areas,  yield  prospects  have 
been  reduced  by  unfavorable  growing  con- 
itions,  including  adverse  weather  and  heavy 
insect  damage. 

On  October  11,  USDA  announced  some 
details  of  the  1968  upland  cotton  program. 
The  1968  program  is  designed  to  increase 
production  next  year  to  a  level  about  in  line 
with  expected  needs  for  mill  consumption  and 
exports.  The  1968  program  is  also  designed 
to  encourage  production  of  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  medium  and  longer  staples. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  1967  pro- 
gram include:  a  reduction  in  the  required 
acreage  diversion  percentage  for  program  co- 
operators  (5.0  percent  in  1968,  compared  with 
12.5  percent  this  year);  an  increase  in  the 
voluntary  acreage  diversion  permitted  (an  ad- 
ditional 30  percent  in  1968,  compared  with 
22.5  percent  in  1967);  a  reduction  in  the  pay- 
ment rate  for  voluntary  diversion  (6.0  cents 
per  pound  in  1968,  compared  with  10.78  cents 
in  1967);  and  a  liberalization  of  rules  per- 
taining to  measurement  of  acreage  allotments 
planted  in  skip-row  patterns  (rules  used  from 
1962  through  1965  will  be  followed). 

Prospects  for  mill  consumption  in  1967/ 
68  have  not  changed  in  recent  months.  The  rate 
of  use  has  remained  well  below  year-earlier 
levels.  However,  the  ratio  of  mill  inventories 
of  cotton  fabric  to  unfilled  orders  appears 
to  have  reached  a  peak  in  recent  months.  In 
July,  the  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  was  at  the 
past  10-year  average  of  0.41.  However,  the 
ratio  fell  in  August  as  unfilled  orders  in- 
creased about  10  percent  and  inventories 
declined  slightly.  This  may  indicate  an  upturn 
in  the  rate  of  cotton  use  late  in  1967  or  early 
next  year. 


Mill  consumption  for  the  full  crop  year 
is  estimated  at  a  little  over  9  million  bales. 
Factors  behind  this  prospective  use  include  an 
expected  advance  in  the  rate  of  general  eco- 
nomic activity,  accompanied  by  a  high  level 
of  civilian  purchases  of  textile  products.  Mil- 
itary requirements  may  show  some  decline 
from  last  year,  but  will  likely  remain  at  a 
high  level. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  in  calendar  1967  is  estimated  at 
nearly  22-1/2  pounds,  down  nearly  a  pound 
or  about  5  percent  from  1966.  But  total 
fiber  use  also  is  expected  to  be  smaller  and 
cotton' s  share  of  total  fiber  consumption  may 
be  maintained  at  the  1966  level  of  nearly 
51-1/2  percent.  This  would  be  the  first  year 
since  1960  that  cotton's  share  has  not  declined. 
Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  all  fibers, 
estimated  at  a  little  less  than  43-1/2  pounds, 
would  be  down  about  5  percent  from  1966. 
In  terms  of  total  pounds  of  fibers,  1967  con- 
sumption may  be  the  second  largest  on  record. 

U,S,  exports  of  cotton  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  total  around  the  1966/67  level  of  4.7 
million  bales.  Little  change  is  expected  in  U.S. 
exports,  since  expanded  production  in  foreign 
countries  may  be  slightly  larger  than  the  pros- 
pective gains  in  mill  consumption.  However, 
net  imports  by  communist  countries  from 
Free-World  countries  and  cotton  stocks  abroad 
may  increase  slightly,  with  U.S.  exports  re- 
maining at  about  last  year's  level. 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  rose  sharply  last 
year,  as  production  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  fell  0.8  million  bales  from  1965/66, 
while  consumption  rose  about  0.6  million 
bales.  This  meant  that  the  difference  between 
consumption  and  production  in  these  countries 
widened  to  2.8  million  bales — up  from  1.4 
million  bales  in  1965/66. 


Partly  because  of  lower  world  prices  for 
cotton  last  year,  some  cotton  acreage  was 
switched  to  alternative  crops  in  several  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  in  many  countries  caused  the  aver- 
age yield  to  decline.  With  a  slightly  more 
favorable  price  outlook  earlier  this  year, 
acreage  increased  moderately.  However,  the 
full  acreage  response  to  higher  prices  this 
year — particularly  for  the  longer  staples— is 
not  expected  to  occur  until  1968/69. 
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The  increase  in  consumption  of  cotton 
last  year  in  foreign  Free-World  countries 
was  about  in  line  with  the  average  rate  of 
increase  over  the  past  20  years — about  0.6 
million  bales.  Consumption  has  been  increasing 
about  0.6  million  bales  per  year  due  mostly 
to  population  growth  and  rising  economic 
activity.  An  increase  of  0.9  million  bales  is 
projected  for  1967/68,  with  cyclical  upturns 
expected  in  cotton  use  in  several  large  con- 
suming countries,  including  Japan  and  India. 

Prices  for  longer-stapled  cotton  have 
continued  to  advance  in  recent  months,  both 
in  U.S.  spot  markets  and  in  major  import 
markets.  For  example,  the  U.S.  average  spot 
market  price  for  Strict  Middling  1-1/16  inch 
cotton  in  September,  at  27.60  cents  per  pound, 
was  up  almost  1  cent  from  August  and  about 
3  cents  above  September  1966.  The  average 
price  for  the  same  quality  U.S.  cotton,  c.i.f. 


Liverpool,  was  30.48  cents  per  pound  in  Sep- 
tember, This  was  up  from  29.85  cents  in 
August  and  about  3  cents  per  pound  above 
September  1966.  Price  quotations  for  U.S,- 
grown  cotton  in  recent  months  have  continued 
to  average  near  or  below  prices  for  similar 
qualities  of  foreign-grown  cotton. 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  have  been 
running  below  the  record  levels  of  1966, 
when  the  domestic  textile  industry  was  op- 
erating at  a  higher  rate.  Still,  imports  have 
continued  large,  January-August  1967  imports 
amounted  to  635,000  equivalent  bales  of  raw 
cotton — about  6.5  percent  below  the  same 
period  last  year.  For  1966  as  a  whole,  im- 
ports totaled  a  record  1,045,000  equivalent 
bales  of  raw  cotton.  U.S.  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  amounted  to  only  395,000  bales  in 
1966,  and  they  are  running  at  about  the  same 
rate  this  year. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


STOCKS  AND  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

PROSPECTIVE  SHARP  REDUCTION 
IN  STOCKS 

The  carryover  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  on 
August  1,  1968,  is  expected  to  total  around 
6-3/4  million  bales.  This  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  about  5-1/2  million  bales  from  last 
August  and  would  be  a  little  over  10  million 
bales  below  record  stocks  of  nearly  17  mil- 
lion bales  on  August  1,  1966.  (See  tables  6, 
7,  and  8  and  figure  1.) 

This  elimination  of  most  of  the  cotton 
surplus  in  the  last  2  years  has  been  brought 
about  by  small  crops  and  large  disappearance. 
Heavy  producer  diversion  of  cotton  acreage 
allotments  to  soil  conserving  uses  and  low 
yields  led  to  much  smaller  cotton  production 
than  expected  in  1966  and  1967.  The  antic- 
ipated reduction  in  stocks  in  1967/68  is  about 
1  million  bales  larger  than  last  year  because 
the  indicated  1967  crop  is  smaller,  reflecting 
even  less  acreage  and  a  lower  average  yield 
than  in  1966.  Estimated  disappearance  in  1967/ 
68  is  almost  equal  to  last  year's  and  about 
1-1/2  million  bales  above  1965/66. 

CCC  STOCKS  TO  DECLINE  FURTHER 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
cotton  next  August  1  are  expected  to  show  a 


further  drop.  With  disappearance  well  above 
the  crop,  CCC  acquisitions  from  the  1967 
crop  will  probably  be  the  smallest  since  the 
early  195C?  s,  when  acquisitions  were  nil.  At 
the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  inventory 
cotton  are  being  sold  by  CCC,  primarily  to 
meet  the  "short  fall"  (the  projected  difference 
between  disappearance  and  production).  On 
October  20,  1967,  CCC  stocks  of  cotton  owned 
and  held  against  outstanding  price  support  loans 
probably  totaled  around  3.3  million  bales — 
down  from  10.8  million  bales  on  approximately 
the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  (See  tables  9, 
10,  and  11.) 

Last  year,  with  a  small  crop  and  large 
disappearance,  CCC  acquisitions  were  small, 
sales  were  large,  and  stocks  dropped  nearly 
6-1/2  million  bales.  (See  table  12.)  CCC 
acquired  about  1-1/2  million  bales— about  15 
percent  of  the  1966  crop — through  unredeemed 
price  support  loans  on  August  1,1967,  This 
compares  with  acquisitions  of  over  4-1/2  mil- 
lion bales  in  1965/66 — about  42  percent  of  the 
1965  crop,  CCC  sales  for  delivery  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  8  million  bales. 

Privately-owned  stocks  increased  last 
year  to  the  highest  level  since  1946,  Their 
growth  primarily  reflected  trade  anticipations 
of  higher  prices  and  tightening  supplies  of 
longer-stapled  cotton  this  year.  Of  the  7-1/4 
million  bales  of  1-inch  and  longer  cotton  in  the 
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FIGURE  1 


August  carryover,  over  70  percent  was  pri- 
vately held,  (See  table  12.) 

PROSPECTIVE  1967  CROP  SMALLER 

As  of  October  1,  the  1967  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  was  estimated  at  8,1  million 
running  bales.  This  was  0,1  million  bales 
below  the  September  estimate  and  around  1.5 
million  bales  below  the  1966  crop.  Both  acreage 
and  the  indicated  yield  are  lower  this  year. 
(See  tables  14  and  15.) 

The  1967  crop  is  being  produced  on  8,5 
million  acres,  down  around  1  million  acres 
from  1966.  Harvested  acreage  is  down  from 
planted  acreage  more  than  noirmally  would 
be  expected  because  adverse  growing  conditions 
caused  above»average  abandonment  of  planted 
acreage.  Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is 
12,1  percent  this  year — up  from  7,7  percent 
last  year  and  sharply  above  the  1961-65 
average  of  4,7  percent. 

Planted  acreage  this  year,  at  9.7  million 
acres,  is  about  0.6  million  acres  below  1966, 


About  0.3  million  acres  of  this  drop  resulted 
from  greater  diversion  of  acreage  allotments 
to  soil  conserving  uses  under  the  1967/68 
upland  cotton  program.  The  remainder  pri- 
marily reflects  acreage  not  planted  because  of 
adverse  weather,  reductions  in  acreage  re- 
sutling  from  greater  participation  in  the  Crop- 
land Adjustment  Program,  and  downward  ad- 
justments in  cotton  acreage  allotments  to 
reflect  movement  of  allotments  from  low  to 
high -yielding  farms. 

An  average  yield  of  454  pounds  is  in- 
dicated for  the  1967  crop.  This  is  down  from 
last  year's  yield  of  480  pounds  and  the  1961- 
65  average  of  491  pounds.  The  average  national 
yield  reached  a  record  high  of  527  pounds 
in  1965,  6ee  figure  2  and  tables  14  and  15.) 

The  yield  this  year  is  well  below  the  level 
that  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  long- 
term  trend  and  the  small  acreage  harvested. 
(When  growers  reduce  acreage,  they  usually 
plant  their  land  best  suited  to  cotton  pro- 
duction.) In  most  regions  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
yield   prospects  have  been  reduced  by  un- 
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favorable  growing  conditions,  including  ad* 
verse  weather,  and  heavy  insect  damage, 

Ginnings  from  the  1967  crop  continue 
to  lag  far  behind  previous  years  and  are  the 
lowest  since  records  were  started  in  1924, 
Ginnings  through  October  1  totaled  1,0  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  with  1,3  million  bales 
last  year.  These  ginnings  represent  12,6  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  1967  crop,  whereas, 
ginnings  to  the  same  date  in  1966  represented 
14  percent  of  the  crop. 

1968  UPLAND  COTTON  PROGRAM 
SUMMARIZED 

On  October  11,  USD  A  announced  some 
details  of  the  1968  upland  cotton  program. 
The  1968  program  is  designed  to  increase 
production  next  year  to  a  level  about  in  line 
with  expected  needs  for  mill  consumption  and 
exports.  The  1968  program  is  also  designed 
to  encourage  production  of  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  medium  and  longer  staples. 


The  principal  changes  from  the  1967  pro- 
gram include  a  reduction  in  the  required 
acreage  diversion  percentage  for  program  co- 
operators,  an  increase  in  the  voluntary  acreage 
diversion  percentage  permitted  (along  with  a 
reduction  in  the  payment  rate),  and  a  liber- 
alization of  rules  pertaining  to  measurement 
of  acreage  against  allotments  planted  in  skip- 
row  patterns. 

Specifically,  provisions  of  the  1968  pro- 
gram include: 

1.  The  required  diversion  for  farm- 
ers cooperating  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  is  5  percent  of  the  regular 
allotment,  compared  with  12.5  percent 
this  year.  The  payment  rate  remains  at 
25  percent  of  parity  on  required  diver- 
sion; but,  at  10.76  cents  per  pound,  the 
rate  is  down  slightly  from  10.78  cents 
this  year  because  of  a  slightly  lower 
parity  price. 


cotton:  acreage,  yield, 
and  production 

%  OF  1947   1  1  1  1  


1971 


4(OCrOB£R  I  ESTIMATE. 
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2.  The  payment  rate  for  voluntary 
diversion  (up  to  an  additional  30  percent 
of  the  allotment,  compared  with  22.5 
percent  this  year)  is  6. 0  cents  per  pound — 
down  from  10.78  cents  this  year. 

3.  The  direct  price  support  payment 
rate  is  12.24  cents  per  pound — up  from 
11.53  cents  for  the  1967  crop.  The  rate 
is  higher  because  of  the  increase  in  per- 
mitted acreage  from  87.5  percent  this 
year  to  95.0  percent  in  1968.  (The  price 
support  payment,  when  added  to  the  basic 
support  price,  must  reflect  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  on  projected  produc- 
tion from  permitted  acreage.) 

4.  The  national  acreage  allotment, 
including  the  national  acreage  reserve, 
remains  at  16.2  million  acres,  and  the 
loan  rate  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  at 
average  location,  remains  at  20.25  cents 
per  pound. 

5.  Rules  were  liberalized  pertaining 
to  measurement  of  acreage  planted  in 
skip-row  patterns  (rules  used  from  1962 
through  1965  will  be  followed). 

6.  Small  farm  provisions  are  con- 
tinued and  export  market  acreage  re- 
mains the  same. 


Distribution  of  the  1968  acreage  allotment 
by  States  is  about  the  same  as  in  1967.  As  in 
past  years,  nearly  half  the  total  was  allotted  to 
the  Southwest,  which  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas.  (See  table  1.) 


DISAPPEARANCE  A  LITTLE  BELOW 
LAST  YEAR 

MILL  CONSUMPTION  MAY  DROP  SLIGHTLY 

Mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
during  1967/68  is  expected  to  total  a  little 
more  than  9  million  bales.  Mill  use  during 
each  of  the  past  2  years  totaled  near  9.5 
million  bales  each  year — the  highest  level 
since    1950/51.    (See   tables   6,    7,   and  8.) 


The  rate  of  cotton  consumption  in  recent 
months  has  remained  well  below  year-ear- 
lier levels.  In  comparison  with  year-earlier 
rates,  use  in  September  was  down  about  9 
percent,  while  the  August  rate  was  down  6 
percent.  Use  of  rayon  and  acetate  staple  fibers 
on  cotton-system  spinning  spindles  has  re- 
mained sharply  below  year-earlier  levels  in, 
recent  months.  The  use  of  non-cellulosic  staple 
fibers  has  remained  above  year-earlier  levels. 
(See  tables  16  and  17.) 


Table    1.-- Cotton,  upland:  Acreage  allotments,  by  regions  and  each  region 
as  a  percentage  of  total,  1959  to  1968 


Year 


West 


Southwest 


Delta 


Southeast 


United 
States 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Pet, 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

Pet. 

acres 

1959  y 

1,474 

8.5 

8,039 

46.3 

4,709 

27.1 

3,116 

18.0 

17.346 

1960  7/ 

1,587 

9.0 

8.148 

46.4 

4,707 

26.8 

3,112 

17.7 

17.554 

1961  ~  : 

1,408 

7.6 

8,711 

47.2 

4,957 

26.9 

3,382 

18.3 

18,458 

1962 

1,392 

7.7 

8,546 

47.2 

4,840 

26.7 

3,324 

18.4 

18,102 

1963 

:  1,246 

7.7 

7,627 

46.9 

4,350 

26.8 

3,027 

18.6 

16,250 

1964  2/ 

1,244 

7.7 

7,590 

46.9 

4,360 

26.8 

3.006 

18.6 

16.200 

1965 

1,242 

7.7 

7,590 

46.9 

4,367 

26.9 

3.001 

18.5 

16.200 

1966  2/  ; 

1,243 

7.7 

7,592 

46.9 

4,365 

26.9 

3,000 

18.5 

16.200 

1967  2/ 

1,249 

7.7 

7,595 

46.9 

4,363 

26.9 

2.993 

18.5 

16.200 

1968  2/ 

1,250 

7.7 

7,594 

46.9 

4,361 

26.9 

2,995 

18,5 

16.200 

1/  Includes  acreage  added  by  Choice  B  selection.  2/  Does  not  include  acreage  permitted  for  export  cotton. 
Computed  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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This  year's  projected  consumption  is 
based  on  expectations  of  a  continued  advance 
in  general  economic  activity  and  a  high  level 
of  civilian  and  military  purchases  of  textile 
products,  (See  tables  18,  19,  and  20.)  Also, 
use  of  shortrStapled  cotton  is  being  stimulated 
by  slightly  lower  prices  than  last  year,  although 
prices  for  longer  staples  are  several  cents 
higher  this  yea^.  Manufacturers  list  prices 
for  rayon  staple  fiber  are  unchanged,  while 
the  price  for  polyester  staple,  at  58  cents 
per  pound,  is  down  26  cents  a  pound  from 
last  year.  However,  cotton  prices  still  are 
well  below  list  prices  for  both  polyester  and 
modified  rayon  staple  fibers.  (See  table  21.) 

On  a  cotton-equivalent  basis,  use  of  man- 
made  fiber  on  cotton-system  spinning  spindles 
fell  slightly  during  the  past  crop  year,  the 
first  drop  since  1960.  A  10  percent  decline 
in  rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  use  during 
1966/67  caused  this  slight  drop  in  use  of 
man-made  staple  fiber.  (See  table  22.) 


1967  PER  CAPITA  COTTON 
USE  TO  BE  LOWER 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  cotton 
during  1967  is  estimated  at  nearly  22-1/2 
pounds — down  nearly  a  pound  or  about  5  per- 
cent from  1966.  However,  cotton's  share  of 
total  fiber  consumption  is  expected  to  remain 
at  the  1966  level  of  almost  51-1/2  percent. 
This  would  be  '  the  first  year  since  1960 
that  cotton's  share  has  not  declined.  Man- 
made  fibers'  share  of  total  fiber  consumption 
may  gain  slightly,  while  wool's  share  likely 
will  be  slightly  lower.  (See  table  2.) 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  all  fibers, 
extimated  at  a  little  less  than  43-1/2  pounds, 
would  be  down  over  5  percent  from  1966.  In 
terms  of  total  pounds  of  fibers,  1967  con- 
sumption still  will  likely  be  the  second  largest 
on  record,  exceeded  only  by  1966.  (See  figure 
3  and  table  2.) 


MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIBERS,  PER  CAPITA 


1935  '40 


OoOeS  NOT  INCLUDE  FLAX  AND  SILK. 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


A  19*7  ESTIMATED 
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Table  2.-- Mill  consumption  of  fibers:  Total,  per  capita  and 
percentage  distribution,  by  fiber,  1960  to  date 


Cotton 

Wool 

Year 

beginning 
January  1 

Total  \ 

\JL    11  L/C  L  J  , 

Per 

capita 

Total 

,             r  c  L 

Mil  Ih 

l_,u. 

Mil.  lb. 

I  h 

1960 

4, 190.9 

64.6 

23.2 

41 1  n 

Til  .L/ 

6.3 

2.3 

1961 

:     4  081  5 

62.1 

22.2 

412.1 

6  ^ 

2  2 

1962 

:  4,188.0 

59.4 

22.4 

429.1 

6.1 

2.3 

1963 

4  040,2 

55.7 

21.3 

411.7 

5.7 

2.2 

1964 

4,244.4 

54.5 

22.1 

356.7 

4.6 

1.8 

1965 

4,477.5 

52.7 

23.0 

387.0 

4.5 

2.0 

1966 

4,630.5 

51.4 

23.5 

370.3 

4.1 

2.0 

1967  4/ 

4,450.0 

51.4 

22.4 

325.0 

3.8 

1.6 

Man-  made 

1/ 

jMl  fibers 

2/ 

Total 

:  Share 
:       of  fibers 

:  Per 
:  capita 

Total  ; 

'  ■  ■' ' 

Per 
capita  3/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Prr 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb.  — 

1960  : 

1,877.8 

28.9 

10.4 

6,491.4 

35.9 

1961  : 

2,060.7 

31.4 

11.2 

6,567.0 

35.7 

1962  : 

2,418.5 

34.3 

13.0 

7,048.0 

37.8 

1963 

2,787.8 

38.4 

14.7 

7,252.8 

38.3 

1964 

3.174.3 

40.7 

16.5 

7,789.6 

40.6 

1965  ; 

3,624.4 

42.6 

18.6 

8,502.2 

43.7 

1966  : 

3,997.7 

44.4 

20.3 

9,013.2 

45.8 

1967  4/  ; 

3,860.0 

44,6 

19.4 

8,650.0 

43.4 

1/  Includes  manufactured  waste  reported  by  Textile  Organon.  2/  Includes  flax  and  silk.  3/  Total  consumption 
divided  by  population.  4/  Estimated. 


Compiled  from  Textile  Organon  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1967/68  U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
EXPECTED  TO  EQUAL  LAST  YEAR 

Exports  of  cotton  during  1967/68  are 
exr'_:Cted  to  about  equal  last  year"  s  total  of 
4.7  million  bales.  (See  tables  7  and  8.)  U.S. 
exports  of  cotton  are  primarily  influenced  by 
levels  of  production  and  consumption  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries,  and  changes  in  cotton 
stocks  abroad.  Mainly  due  to  higher  yields, 
production  of  cotton  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  is  expected  to  increase  about  1 
million  bales  this  year,  reaching  an  alltime 
high.  Consumption  of  cotton  also  is  expected 


to  increase  and  may  nearly  match  the  pro- 
duction rise.  The  1967/68  U.S.  export  estimate 
is  based  on  prospects  for  a  slight  increase 
in  cotton  stocks  abroad  and  slightly  higher 
imports  from  Free-World  countries  by  com- 
munist countries. 

Cotton  consumption  is  expected  to  rise 
in  foreign  Free-World  countries,  despite  high- 
er cotton  prices,  because  of  cyclical  upturns 
in  cotton  consumption  in  several  countries. 
Higher  cotton  prices  tend  to  stimulate  expanded 
cotton  production  in  foreign  countries.  Since 
increases   in  acreage   usually  follow  price 
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rises,  world  cotton  acreage  will  likely  expand 
next  year, 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  during  August 
totaled  244,000  bales.  They  were  down  from 
341,000  bales  last  August — the  largest  total 
for  August  since  1961,  Exports  of  the  shorter 
staples  (under  1  inch)  comprised  42. 1  percent 
of  total  August  1967  exports,  compared  with 
40.5  percent  last  August  and  the  1966/67 
crop  year  average  of  34,7  percent,  (See  table 
23.) 

DOMESTIC  MARKET  DEVELOPMENTS 

FABRIC  STOCK/UNFILLED 
ORDER  RATIO  PEAKS 

The  seasonally  adjusted  ratio  of  mill  stocks 
to  unfilled  orders  of  cotton  cloth  appears  to 
have  reached  a  peak  during  recent  months, 
although  it  has  remained  well  above  year- 
earlier  levels.  The  ratio  at  the  end  of  August 
was  0,36,  down  from  0,41  for  July,  but  well 
above  the  0.18  for  August  1966,  (See  table  3.) 


Table  3.--Cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  UJS.  cotton  mills: 
Ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders,  seasonally  adjusted, 
January  1964  to  date  1/ 


\1onth 

:  1964 

:  1965  : 

1966 

:  1967 

January 

:  0.46 

0.27 

0.20 

0.26 

February 

.50 

.25 

.19 

.29 

March 

:  .53 

.23 

.18 

.32 

April 

:  .55 

.21 

.17 

.33 

May 

:  .54 

.20 

.17 

.37 

June 

:  .47 

.20 

.17 

.40 

July 

.43 

.21 

,17 

.41 

August 

.40 

.21 

.18 

.36 

September  : 

.37 

.21 

.18 

October  ; 

.35 

.22 

.21 

November  : 

.31 

.22 

.23 

December  : 

.30 

.23 

.25 

1/    End  of  month. 


Based  on  data  from  American  Textile  Manufactures 
Institute,  Inc. 

If  the  ratio  continues  to  decline  in  the 
next  few  months,  as  inventories  drop  and 
unfilled  orders  pick  up,  it  could  •  indicate  an 
upturn  in  the  rate  of  cotton  consumption  late 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  Changes  in  the 


ratio  usually  precede  changes  in  the  rate  of 
cotton  use  by  several  months,  with  declines 
in  the  ratio  indicating  increases  in  the  rate 
of  cotton  consumption. 

Mill  inventories  of  cotton  cloth  have  in- 
creased moderately  during  the  past  year, 
while  unfilled  orders  have  declined  sharply. 
Mill  stocks  at  the  end  of  August  were  down 
slightly  from  July,  but  23  percent  above  August 
1966.  Unfilled  orders  increased  in  August  for 
the  first  time  since  July  1966;  however,  they 
remained  well  below  the  year-earlier  level. 

COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS  LARGE; 
EXPORTS  REMAIN  SMALL 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles,  on  a  raw 
cotton-equivalent  basis,  have  continued  at  a 
high  level  during  recent  months.  However, 
textile  imports  equivalent  to  635,000  bales 
during  January-August  were  about  6.5  percent 
below  the  same  period  in  1966,  when  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  was  operating  at  a 
higher  level. 

During  1966,  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
were  at  a  record-high  leveL  The  sharpest 
increases  were  for  yarn  and  cloth,  where 
demand  increased  in  relation  to  supply.  This 
year,  with  the  supply  increasing  in  relation 
to  demand,  yarn  and  cloth  imports  have 
dropped.  (See  table  24.) 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  textiles  have 
dropped  below  year-earlier  levels  during  re- 
cent months.  For  January-July,  exports  were 
equivalent  to  about  226,300  bales,  up  slightly 
from  223,300  bales  the  first  7  months  of 
1966,  (See  table  25.) 

Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textiles  have 
continued  to  advance  in  1967.  For  January- 
July,  on  a  raw-fiber-equivalent  basis,  imports 
amounted  to  about  77  million  pounds— up  from 
65  million  pounds  for  the  same  months  in 
1966.  Wearing  apparel  accounts  for  most  of 
the  increase.  Imports  for  all  of  1966  were 
at  a  record-high  level  of  121  million  pounds. 
Exports  of  man-made  fiber  textiles  during 
January-July  amounted  to  about  81  million 
pounds — slightly  below  the  84  million  pounds 
last  year,  (See  tables  26  and  27,) 

CLOTH  PRICE  DECLINE  HALTED 

The  average  wholesale  value  (expanded 
series)  of  the  fabric  made  from  a  pound  of 
cotton  increased  slightly  during  September, 
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after  declining  for  9  consecutive  months.  The 
September  value,  at  63.90  cents  per  pound, 
still  was  more  than  3  cents  lower  than  in 
September  1966.  (See  table  28.) 

In  September,  the  average  price  paid 
by  mills  for  raw  cotton  used  in  making 
cotton  fabric  advanced  to  over  2  cents  per 
pound  above  a  year  earlier.  As  a  result  of 
higher  prices  paid  for  cotton  and  lower  prices 
received  for  fabric,  mill  margins — at  36.64 
cents  per  pound  in  September — averaged  about 
5-1/2  cents  below  a  year  earlier,  (See  table  28,) 

Margins  for  blended  fabric  (65  percent 
polyester  and  35  percent  cotton)  have  declined 
more  sharply  than  have  those  for  cotton  fabric 
over  the  past  year.  While  prices  paid  by  mills 
for  these  raw  fibers  have  dropped  because  of 
lower  prices  for  polyester  staple  fiber,  fabric 
values  have  dropped  more  sharply  than  those 
for  cotton  fabric.  Blended  fabric  prices  dropped 
sharply  because  production  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  did  demand. 

SPOT  MARKET  PRICES  HIGHER 

Spot  market  prices  for  most  of  the  longer 
staples  of  upland  cotton  at  the  14  designated 
markets  have  continued  to  increase  in  recent 
weeks.  Prices  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  have 
advanced  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  average  spot 
market  price  for  Middling  1 -inch  cotton  during 
September  was  23.22  cents  per  pound,  com- 
pared with  22.77  cents  in  August  and  21.86 
cents  in  September  1966.  (See  tables  29  and 
30.)  The  average  loan  rate  at  spot  markets 
is  20.66  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  1-inch 
(3.5  to  4.9  micronaire),  down  from  21.31  cents 
for  the  1966  crop. 

Price  advances  have  been  greatest  for 
cotton  stapling  1-1/16  inches  and  longer,  re- 
flecting tightening  of  supplies  of  this  cotton. 
The  average  spot  market  price  for  strict 
Middling  1-1/16  inch  cotton  in  September 
was  27,60  cents  per  pound,  up  from  26.65 
cents  in  August  and  24.45  cents  in  September 
1966,  Because  supplies  of  cotton  stapling  below 
1-inch  are  larger  than  prospective  utilization, 
prices  for  these  lengths  have  shown  little 
upward  movement.  However,  prices  for  these 
shorter  staples  are  near  last  year's  level, 
even  though  the  loan  level  was  reduced  for 
the  1967  crop.  (See  table  29.) 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  upland  cotton  in  mid-September  was  21.27 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  down  from  21.99 


cents  per  pound  in  August,  but  slightly  above 
the  21.17  cents  received  in  September  1966. 
(See  tables  29  and  30.)  The  support  price 
for  the  1967  crop  upland  cotton  (average  of 
the  crop)  is  19.47  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  20.21  cents  for  1966.  In  addition,  most 
producers  are  receiving  higher  direct  support 
payments  and  larger  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ments in  1967  than  in  1966. 

EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 
STOCKS  MAY  DECLINE 

Moderately  smaller  stocks  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  are  expected  during  1967/68. 
The  decline  may  be  about  half  of  last  year's, 
when  stocks  dropped  about  35,000  bales  to 
around   254,000  bales   on   August    1,  1967. 

With  the  reduction  in  the  1967  acreage 
allotment,  production  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  during  1967/68  has  been  forecast  at 
67,000  bales — down  6  percent  from  1966/67. 
(See  table  8.)  If  the  quota  is  filled,  imports 
will  total  about  85,600  bales  (including  Tanguis 
cotton). 

Disappearance  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
during  1967/68  may  increase  from  last  year's 
total  of  147,800  bales,  offsetting  the  larger 
supply.  Mill  consumption  of  this  cotton  during 
1967/68  is  expected  to  total  about  140,000 
bales — up  from  134,900  bales  the  previous 
year.  Primarily  because  of  increased  ship- 
ments under  P.L.  480,  exports  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  also  are  expected  to  be  above 
1966/67. 

The  preliminary  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  1966/67  season  for 
American-Egyptian  cotton  was  48.2  cents  per 
pound — slightly  above  48.1  cents  in  1965/66. 
6ee  table  4.)  The  average  support  price  for 
the  1966  crop  of  American-Egyptian  cotton 
was  49,25  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  for 
the  1965  crop.  The  support  price  was  lowered 
to  47  cents  for  the  1967  crop. 

On  October  10;,USD A  announced  a  national 
acreage  allotment  of  70,500  acres  for  the  1968 
crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  This  is  the 
same  as  for  the  1967  crop.  Distribution  of 
allotments  by  States  changed  little  from  1967. 
(See  table  5.) 

COTTON  LINTERS  STOCKS  MAY  DECLINE 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  during  the 
1967/68   season  is  expected  to  total  about 
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Table  4.--Cotton,  American-Egyptian:  Average 
price  received  by  farmers,  by  months, 
August  1964  to  date 


Month 

:  1964/65 

:  1965/66 

:  : 

:  1966/67  : 

1967/68 

:  CentT^ 

'  Cents^ 

Cents 

Cents^ 

August 

:  — 

September 

'  ~ " 

— 

■  - " 

October 

:  49,8 

49,8 

49.7 

November 

49.8 

50.2 

48.7 

December 

49.2 

49,0 

47,3 

January  : 

47.7 

46.7 

46,3 

February 

41.9 

45.4 

47.5 

March 

48.1 

41,8 

49  8 

April 

50.0 

49.6 

52!4 

May 

51.1 

48.9 

51,7 

June 

51.8 

48.9 

52,2 

July  : 

49.3 

50.2 

51.5 

Average  if: 

49.1 

48.1 

2/  48.2 

J/  Weighted  average,  y  Average  to  April  1,  1967. 
Statistical  Reporting  Service. 


Table  5.- -State  acreage  allotments  for 
extra- long  staple  cotton,  1964  68 


Acreage  allotments 


•  1964 

;  1965 

;  1966 

;  1967 

;  1968 

=L  - 

;  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Arizona 

:  48,342 

33,595 

35,315 

30,591 

30,610 

California 

746 

509 

546 

472 

474 

Florida 

:  536 

297 

264 

198 

181 

Georgia 

159 

113 

117 

98 

97 

New  Mexico  : 

22,405 

15,627 

16,402 

14,249 

14,-264 

Texas 

39,133 

27,304 

28,679 

24,846 

24,851 

Puerto  Rico  : 

1,179 

313 

77 

46 

23 

Total 

112,500 

77,758 

81,400 

70,500 

70,500 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 


WORLD  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


1.8  million  bales.  This  would  be  the  smallest 
since  1950  and  about  0.2  million  bales  below 
the  previous  year.  (See  table  31.)  The  smaller 
supply  is  the  result  of  an  even  smaller  crop 
than  last  year.  The  linters  supply  includes 
production  equal  to  a  little  less  than  1.0  mil- 
lion bales  (about  200,000  bales  below  the 
1966/67  production),  imports  of  about  200,000 
bales,  and  beginning  stocks  of  655,000  bales. 
Disappearance  of  linters  during  1967/68  is 
expected  to  be  down  slightly  from  the  previous 
year.  Ending  stocks  on  July  31,  1968,  are 
expected  to  total  about  580,000  bales— about 
75,000  bales  below  last  year's. 

Consumption  of  cotton  linters  in  the 
1966/67  season  totaled  1,157,000  bales.  This 
was  20  percent  below  1965/66,  and  the  smallest 
use  since  1957,  The  decline  in  use  occurred 
in  both  chemical  and  felting  linters,  with  the 
felting  linters  showing  the  larger  decline.  Ex- 
ports of  linters  from  the  U.S.  fell  37  percent 
below  1965/66,  while  imports  were  up  5  per- 
cent. The  decline  in  linters  consumption  and 
exports  and  increase  in  imports  largely  re- 
flected sharply  higher  prices  for  linters  in 
1966/67, 


FOREIGN  FREE-WORLD  COTTON 
OUTPUT  AND  CONSUMPTION  MAY 
REACH  NEW  HIGHS 

Cotton  production  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  during  1967/68  is  estimated  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  a  record-high 
level  of  23.8  million  bales.  This  would  be 
more  than  1  million  bales  above  t^ie  previous 
year  and  slightly  above  the  previous  record 
high  of  1965/66,  (See  tables  33  and  34,)  The 
expected  increase  in  production  mainly  re- 
flects a  prospective  higher  average  yield 
this  year. 

Most  of  the  increased  foreign  F  ree-World 
production  in  1967/68  is  expected  in  Asian 
and  South  American  countries,  particularly 
in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil,  Lower  pro- 
duction is  expected  in  Syria,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  Production  in  Western  Europe  is  ex- 
pected to  be  down  as  a  result  of  a  sharp 
decline  in  Spain, 

Acreage  planted  to  cotton  inforeign  Free- 
World  countries  during  the  current  season  is 
estimated  at  48,5  million  acres.  This  compares 
with  48,1  million  in  1966/67  and  the  record 
high  of  50.1  million  acres  in  1965/66.  Most 
of  the  acreage  increase  is  in  Brazil,  India, 
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Nigeria,  Sudan,  and  Uganda,  where  some 
switching  to  cotton  from  other  crops  occurred, 
(See  table  33.) 

Cotton  consumption  in  foreign  Free-World 
countries  during  1967/68  is  forecast  at  a 
record  high  26.4  million  bales,  compared  with 
the  previous  record  high  of  25.5  million  bales 
in  1966/67.  Consumption  in  India  and  Japan, 
and  in  most  producing  countries,  is  expected 
to  show  most  of  the  gain.  Most  importing 
countries  of  the  foreign  Free  World  will 
likely  show  little  change  from  the  previous 
season. 

Net  exports  of  foreign  Free-World  cotton 
to  communist  countries  may  be  slightly  higher 
during  1967/68  than  in  1966/67.  Also  stocks 
of  cotton  in  foreign  Free-World  countries  may 
show  a  small  increase  during  1967/68, 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  are  primarily 
influenced  by  levels  of  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  foreign  countries.  Pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  been  increasing  at  a  fast- 


er rate  than  has  consumption  in  the  postwar 
period.  (See  figure  4.)  In  1965/66,  the  difference 
between  consumption  and  production  in  foreign 
Free-World  countries  narrowed  to  1,4  million 
bales,  and  U.S.  exports  fell  to  2.9  million 
bales.  During  1966/67,  consumption  increased 
while  production  fell,  and  the  difference  wid- 
ened to  2.8  million  bales;  at  the  same  time, 
U.S.  cotton  exports  increased  to  4.7  million 
bales.  For  1967/68,  consumption  is  expected 
to  exceed  production  by  about  2.6  million 
bales,  but  U.S.  exports  may  be  maintained 
at  last  year's  level  because  of  increased 
imports  by  communist  countries  from  foreign 
Free-World  countries  and  a  slight  increase  in 
stocks  abroad. 


COTTON  PRICES  IN  IMPORT  MARKETS 
ABOVE  YEAR-EARLIER  LEVELS 

Price  quotations  for  better  qualities  of 
U.S. -and  foreign-grown  cotton,  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 
have  trended  upward  in  recent  months,  reaching 
the  highest  levels  since  1963.  This  price  rise 


FOREIGN  FREE-WORLD  PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON 

Mil.  BAIES 


1947       1951       1955      1959       1963       1967°  1971 


*  500  POUND  GROSS  WEIGHT  BALEJ.  ^  ESTIMATED. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  2185-67  (  10  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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reflects  the  prospective  smaller  world  supplies 
of  longer-stapled  cotton  this  year.  Price  quota- 
tions for  U.S. -grown  cotton  have  continued  to 
average  near  prices  for  similar  qualities  of 
foreign-grown  cotton. 


The  price  for  U.S.  Strict  Middling  1-1/16 
inch  cotton,  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  averaged  30.48 
cents  per  pound  during  September.  This  com- 
pares with  29.85  cents  in  August  and  27.38 
cents  for  September  1966.  The  Liverpool  price 
of  the  same  grade  and  staple  of  Mexican-grown 
cotton  averaged  31.16  cents  per  pound  in 
September.  This  compares  with  30.56  cents 
in  August  and  27.43  cents  a  year  earlier.  (See 
tables  36  and  37.) 


U.S.    and  foreign  average  spot  export 
prices  are  shown  in  table  38. 


GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  OF  COTTON 
EXPORTS  LARGE  IN  1966/67 

Financing  of  U.S.  cotton  exports  under 
specified  Government  programs  assisted  in  the 
export  of  nearly  2  million  bales  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Shipments  under  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit  totaled  about  0.9  million 
bales,  while  shipments  under  P.L.  480,  Titles 
I  and  IV,  totaled  about  1.1  million  bales.  (See 
table  35.) 

Through  mid-October  of  this  year,  fi- 
nancing (including  authorizations  and  loans 
issued  but  not  used  in  previous  years  and 
those  which  may  not  be  utilized  in  fiscal 
1967/68  would  cover  shipments  of  around  1.6 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  issued  this  year  would  cover  estimated 
shipments  of  near  0.7  million  bales,  while 
P.L.  480  authorizations  would  cover  shipments 
of  nearly  0.9  million  bales. 


The  Annual  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Con- 
ference will  be  held  November  13-16,  1967,  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  Cotton  Session  is  scheduled 
for  2:45-4:15  p.m.  November  15,  1967. 


The  Cotton  Situation  is  published  in  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  October. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  in 
January  1968. 
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:                                          Supply  : 

Ginnings 

Net  im- 
ports 
(total 
less  re- 
exports) 

Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 

■Carry- 
*  over 
'Aug.  1 

Cxirrent  crop 
less  ginnings 
prior  to  Aiag.  1 
of  current 
season 

New  crop 
prior  to 
Aug.  1  end 
of  season 

City 
crop 

Total  • 

^  ; 

Distribution 


Net  ex- 
ports 

(total 
less 

re- im- 
ports 


[Mill  con- 

De- 

Total 

\ sumption 

stroyed 

u 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

3/ 

3/ 

I,  000 
bales 

IT 

l+,530 
6,370 
9,678 
8,165 

7,208 
5,U09 

II,  533 
13,033 

10,564 
12,166 
10,640 
10,657 
10,744 
11,164 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

6,846 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 
11,205 
14,529 
11,323 
8,737 
8,885 

7,559 
7,228 
7,831 
11,216 
12,378 
14,291 
16,862 
12,433 


I,  000 
bales 

"IT 

13,677 
16,622 

12,639 
12,493 
9,372 
10,326 
12,100 
18,109 

II,  465 
11,344 

12,266 
10,493 
12,389 
11,021 

11,791 
8,681 
8,346 
11,364 
14,321 
15,611 

9,627 
14,852 
14,778 
15,971 
13,231 
14,228 
12,746 
10,650 
11,223 
14,365 

14,125 
14,097 
14,577 
15,045 
14,997 
14,753 
9,552 
2/8,070 


1,000 
bales 

IT 

7 

71 
171 
100 

94 

41 

143 
158 
137 
32 

2 

49 
107 

48 
133 

172 
194 
259 
298 
283 

224 

176 
346 
388 
314 
405 
231 
213 
150 
i4o 

228 
287 
245 
152 
180 

10 

256 


1,000 
bales 

~w 

99 
107 
124 
137 
107 
155 
249 
158 
132 
162 

188 
252 
168 
129 
190 
343 
270 
238 
163 
245 

189 
72 
193 
142 
146 
137 
136 
141 
136 
131 

1/127 
I/152 
137 


1,000 

bales 


35 
26 
30 
27 

28 

40 
42 
43 
46 
47 
50 
58 
51 
50 

63 
64 
68 


6/135  102 
6/118  70 


I/II8 
1/105 
116 


88 
50 
50 


1,000 

bales 

-T 

18,314 
23,169 
22,612 
20,894 
17,317 
17,730 
17,901 
22,924 
23,268 
24,570 

23,020 
22,959 
23,305 
21,856 
22,858 
20,359 
16,170 
14,416 
17,892 
21,453 

16,914 
17,419 
18,149 
22,149 
23,465 
26,022 
27,692 
22,384 
20,298 
23,570 

22,102 
21,828 
22,858 
26,650 
27,744 
29,259 
26,826 
20,669 


1,000 
bales 

"IT 

6,757 
8,707 

8,418 
7,531 
4,767 
5,971 
5,433 
5,595 
3,325 
6,191 

1,112 
1,125 
1,480 
1,138 
2,007 
3,613 
3,544 
1,963 
4,746 
5.771 

4,108 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 
2,215 
7,598 
5,717 
2,789 
7,182 

6,632 
4,913 
3,351 
5,662 
4,060 
2,942 
4,669 


5,263 
4,866 
6,137 
5,700 
5,361 
6,351 
7,950 
5,748 
6,858 
7,784 

9,722 
11,170 
11,100 

9.943 

9,568 
9,163 
10,025 
9.354 
7,795 
8,851 

4/10,509 
"4/9.196 
5/9,461 
8,576 
8,841 
4/9,210 
^/8,608 
5/7,999 
5/8,703 
9,017 

4/8,279 
5/8,954 
5/8,419 
5/8,609 
9,171 
,  ,9,497 
V9,478 


28 
62 
30 
40 
30 
35 
45 
65 
66 
73 


70 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
16 
20 
35 
37 

27 
35 
50 
75 
60 


12,048 
13,635 
14,585 
13,271 
10,158 
12,357 
13,428 
11,408 
10,249 
14,048 

10,904 
12,345 
12,640 
11,131 
11,625 
12,836 
13,585 
11,337 
12,576 
14,659 

14,644 
14,746 

12,559 
12,411 
12,346 
11,425 
16,206 
13,716 
11,492 
16,199 

14,912 
13,867 
11,770 
14,271 
13,230 
12,439 
14,146 


1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands.    2/  Beginning  1956 re -imports  no  longer  pub- 
lished.   3/    Running  bales  except  "Net  imports"  which  are  in  bales  of  5OO  pounds,  gross  weight.    4/  Ad- 
justed to  period  August  1-July  31.    ^/    Does  not  include  picker  lap  imports  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  raw  cotton.    6/    Imports  for  consumption,    j/  Preliminary.    _8/    Estimated.    ^/    Crop  Reporting 
Board  crop  estimate  of  October  9,  I967. 

Table  1  of  ajumal  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution,"  except  for 
1965  and  1966  which  are  from  Census  Current  Industrial  Reports. 
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Tktle  7 -—Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution. 
United  States,  I950  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
Aug;ust  1 

1  Supply 

Distribution 

1  Carryover 
•  beginning 
of  season 

Produc- 
tion 1/ 

Net 
iiqports 

City 
crop 

Total 

Consiai^)— 
tion 

Net 
exports 

De- 
stroyed 

Total 

1,000 
bales  2/ 


1950 

6,781.1 

1951 

2,195.5 

1952 

2,71+1.1 

1953 

5,511.0 
9,569.5 

1951^ 

1955 

11,028.5 

1956 

1*+, 399.0 

1957 

U,269.3 

1958 

8,615.3 

1959 

8,732.6 

i960 

7,'+0l+.3 

1961 

7,089.5 

1962 

7,71+1,0 

1963 

11,016.0 

196U 

12,125.1 

1965 

ll+,031.3 

1966 

l6,57l+.0 

1967  5/ 

12,179.5 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

9,788,6 
lU,982.7 
15,030,6 
16,295,0 
13,50l+,l 
11+,  591.1+ 
12,928.1 
10,782.5 
11,291.3 
ll+,l+35.3 
1U,286,9 
11+, 323.1 
ll+,711.7 
15,036.2 
15,060.3 
ll+,677.1 

9,737.8 
6/8.003-0 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

67.6 
26.1 
60,7 
1+9.5 
1+7.9 
50.7 
1+3.3 
96.6 
51.0 
1+7.5 
1+1.5 
68.2 
5I+.5 
1+/5I+.I+ 
5/35.5 
V30.0 

5/27.9 
30.0 


1,000  1,000 
bales  2/    bales  2/ 


28.0 
1+0,0 
1+2,0 
1+3.0 
1+6.0 
1+7.0 
50,0 
58.0 
51.0 
50.0 
63.0 
6U.0 
68,0 
102.0 
70,0 
87,6 
50.0 
50,0 


16,665,3 

17,2l+l+,3 

17,87l+,l+ 

21,898.6 

23,167,5 

25,717.6 

27,1+20,1+ 

22,206.1+ 

20,008 

23,265 

21,795 

21,51+1+ 

22,575 

26,208,6 

27,290.9 

28,826.8 

26,389,7 

20,262.6 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

3/10,357.0 
3/9,116.5 
1/9,358.1 
8,1+75.5 
8,729.9 
3/9,08i+.7 
3/8,1+96.2 
3/7,899.8 
1/8,593.7 
8,879.1+ 
3/8,131.2 
3/8,783.2 
3/8,258.3 
1/8,1*68,0 
9,018.6 
9355.9 
9,31+2.0 


1,000  1,000 
bales  2/    bales  2/ 


It, 107. 7 
5,5ll+.8 
3,01+8.2 
3,760.5 
3,1+1+5.1 
2,19!+.!+ 
7,539.8 
5,707.1 
2,766.0 
7,178.2 
6,625.0 
l+,905.8 
3,31+8,2 
5,660,8 
I+, 038.1+ 
2,936,U 
lt,655.9 


27. 
35. 
50, 
75. 
60, 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

ll+,U91.7 
1I+, 666. 3 
12,1+56.2 
12,311.0 
12, 231+. 9 
11,279.1 
16,036.0 
13,606.8 
11,359.6 
16,057.6 
ll+,756,3 
13,689.0 
11,606.5 
Il+,128.8 
13,057.0 
12,292-3 
13,997.9 


3/  Adjusted 
estimated. 


1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings. 2/  Running  bales  except  imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds, 
to  a  cotton  marketing-year  basis,  Avigust  1-July  31,  ii/  Imports  for  consumption,  5/  Preliminary  and 
6/  Based  on  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  October  9,  I967- 

Table  8.--T/3ng  staple  (other  than  upland)  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  I95O  to  date  l/ 


Supply 


Distribution 


beginning 
August  1 

Carryover  • 
beginning  • 
of  season  * 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

Imports  • 

Total 

:    Consump-  : 
:       tion  : 

Exports  • 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

1950 

65,0 

62,2 

121.2 

2U8.U 

3/152.1+ 

152,1+ 

1951 

82,1+ 

1+6,0 

1*6,1 

I7I+.5 

3/79.5 

79.5 

1952 

1+8,3 

93.5 

132.5 

27I+.3 

3/103.1 

i 

103.1 

1953 

93.7 

61+. 5 

92.1 

250.3 

100.7 

100.7 

I95I+ 

158.  U 

1+0.9 

98.1+ 

297.7 

111,6 

112,0 

1955 

176.9 

1+1.5 

85.9 

30I+.3 

3/l2l+,9 

20.3 

1I+5.2 

1956 

129.8 

1+9.1 

93.1 

272.0 

3/112,2 

57.9 

170.1 

1957 

53.3 

79.7 

M+.6 

177.6 

3/99.1+ 

9.7 

109.1 

1958 

121,7 

81.9 

85.5 

289,1 

3/109.1 

23.5 

132.6 

1959 

152.3 

69.1 

83.2 

30l+,6 

137.3 

1+.2 

II+I.5 

i960 

15I+.I+ 

66.0 

85.7 

306.1 

3/11+8.1 

7,1+ 

155.1+ 

1961 

138,3 

61,0 

81+. 2 

283.6 

3/170,6 

7,1 

177.7 

1962 

5/90,1+ 

109.8 

82.1 

282.3 

3/160.6 

2,7 

163.3 

1963 

5/199.6 

161,2 

80.1+ 

1+1+1.2 

3/1I+O.7 

1.6 

11+2.3 

1961+ 

5/253-2 

116,7 

82.7 

1+52.6 

152.3 

21,2 

173-5 

1965 

1/259-3 

85.6 

87.6 

1+32.5 

11+0.9 

5-7 

11+6,6 

1966 

5/288.5 

71.2 

76.7 

1+36.1+ 

13I+.9 

12,9 

11+7.8 

1967  6/ 

5/253.8 

67.0 

7/85.6 

1+06.  u 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian 

,  Sea  Island, 

and  foreign-grown  cotton. 

In  some  years  prior  to  I962, 

small  amounts 

of  foreign  long-staple  upland  cotton  are  included.    2/  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in  running  bales,  foreign 
in  bales  of  500  pounds.    3/  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis  August  1-July  31.    ^  Less  than  50  bales, 
5/  Foreign  stockpile  cotton  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  August  1  was  7,l68  bales  in  I962,  6l,l68 
bales  in  I963,  27,1+71+  bales  in  196I+.  l8,307  bales  in  1965,  12,500  bales  in  I966,  and  881+  bales  in  1967.     In  bond 
cotton  is  not  included;  116,609  bales  as  of  August  1  in  I963,  60,297  in  I96I+,  38,022  in  I965,  and  33,281+  in  1966. 
6/  Preliminary  and  estimated,    jj  Impor*  quota. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  9. —  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton. 
United  States,  August  1,  1967,  to  date 


Total 

Upland 

Extra" 

long  stspls  1  / 

Owned 

y 

Under 
loan 

:  lotal 

Owned 

under 
loan 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bdl  6  s 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Aug.  1 

5,781 

5,602 

— 

5,602 

179 

--- 

179 

Aug.  4 

5,781 

179 

--- 

179 

Aug.  11 

5,572 

5,395 

— 

5,395 

177 

-— 

177 

Aug.  18 

5,572 

5,395 

5,395 

177 

— 

177 

Alicr  2S 

5,311 

5,134 

— 

5,134 

177 

177 

Sept.  1 

5,311 

5,134 

1/ 

5,134 

177 

177 

Sept.  8  ; 

4,948 

4,770 

2 

4,772 

176 

176 

Sept,  15 

4,952 

4,770 

6 

4,776 

176 

::: 

176 

Sept.  22 

4,365 

4,180 

9 

4,189 

176 

176 

Sept.  29 

4,369 

4,180 

13 

4, 193 

176 

176 

Oct.  6 

3,770 

3,581 

19 

3,600 

170 

170 

Oct.  13 

3,778 

3,581 

27 

3,608 

170 

170 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.  2/  Excludes  cotton  sold  since  April  3,  1967,  for  delivery  during 
the  1967/68  marketing  year.    3/  Includes  American- Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  CCC  from  the  national  stock- 
pile, but  does  not  include  the  foreign- grown  cotton  transferred  from  the  stockpile  for  sale  or  disposition.  4/  Less 
than  500  bales. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table  10.--Summary  of  CCC  cotton  sold  under  NO-C-31  program,  1967  1/ 


Staple 

Sale  of 
October  16,  1967 

 2/ 

:  Cumulative 
:         sales  since 
:      April  3,  1967  2/ 

Current  catalogue 
•      October  17,  1967 

Bales 

Pet. 

Bales 

Pet. 

Bales 

Pct^ 

7/8  "  and  shorter 

3,827 

0.8 

39,464 

0.8 

73,541 

2.5 

29/32" 

52,231 

11.1 

354,574 

7.1 

539,441 

18.3 

15/16" 

193,910 

41.3 

1,061,186 

21,3 

1,651,963 

56.2 

31/32" 

52,424 

11.2 

346,296 

7.0 

338,677 

11.5 

1" 

:  63,641 

13.6 

561,918 

11.3 

141,806 

4.8 

1-1/32" 

91,605 

19.5 

2,028,854 

40.8 

110,151 

3.8 

1-1/16" 

8,301 

1.8 

520,963 

10.5 

50,653 

1.7 

1-3/32" 

2,178 

.5 

43,830 

.9 

22,815 

.8 

1-1/8" 

605 

.1 

7,173 

,1 

8,885 

.3 

1-5/32"  and  longer 

238 

,1 

2,476 

.2 

2,436 

,1 

Total 

468,960 

100.0 

4,966,734 

100.0 

2,940,369 

100.1 

1/  For  delivery  1967/68  marketing  year.  2/  Sales  before  adjustments  , 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  11. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton, 
United  States,    Avigust  1,  I966,  to  July  31,  I967 


Date 

:  Total 

Upland 

Extra-long  staple  l/ 

Owned 

Under 
loan 

Total 

Owned 
3/ 

:       Under  : 
:       loan  : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

baies 

bales 

1966 

187 

Aug, 

1 

12,052 

12,052 

187 

Aug. 

5 

12,239 

12,052 

12,052 

187 

187 

Aug. 

12 

12,052 

11,865 

11,865 

187 

187 

Aug. 

19 

Lei ,  Kr)d. 

11,865 

11,865 

187 



187 

Aug. 

26 

IX , 0 JO 

11,650 

11,650 

186 



in6 

Sept. 

2 

11,0 JO 

11,650 

11,650 

186 



186 

Sept. 

9 

11,587 

11,398 

11,1+02 

185 



185 

Sept. 

16 

11,596 

11,398 

13 

11,1+11 

185 



185 

Sept. 

23 

11,285 

11,067 

33 

11,100 

185 



185 

Sept. 

30 

11,313 

11,067 

61 

11,128 

185 



185 

Oct. 

7 

10,972 

10,693 

96 

10,789 

183 



183 

Oct. 

Ih 

11 , 033 

10,693 

157 

10,850 

183 

183 

Oct. 

21 

10,752 

10,351+ 

218 

10,572 

180 

180 

Oct. 

28 

10,838 

10,351* 

301+ 

10,658 

180 



180 

Nov. 

h 

10,605 

10,007 

1+22 

10,1+29 

176 

¥, 

176 

Nov. 

11 

10,731+ 

10,007 

552 

10,559 

175 

V, 

175 

Nov. 

18 

10,387 

9,1+78 

736 

10,2llt 

173 

^1 

173 

Nov. 

25 

10,512 

9,1+78 

859 

10,337 

173 

2 

175 

Dec. 

2 

10,0^9 

8,809 

1,066 

9,875 

171 

3 

I7I+ 

Dec. 

9 

10,210 

8,809 

1,225 

10,031+ 

171 

5 

176 

Dec. 

16 

9,850 

8,272 

1,1+02 

9,671+ 

168 

8 

176 

Dec. 

23 

10,008 

8,272 

1,558 

9,830 

168 

10 

178 

Dec. 

30 

9,654 

7,8oU 

1,671 

9,1+75 

167 

12 

179 

1967 

Jan. 

6 

9,672 

7,80!+ 

1,688 

9,1+92 

167 

13 

180 

Jan. 

13 

y,y53 

7,630 

2,lUi 

9,771 

167 

15 

182 

Jan. 

20 

J.U,  U  { 0 

7,630 

2,265 

9,895 

167 

16 

183 

Jan. 

27 

0  m  0 

7,1+06 

2,327 

9,732 

166 

21 

187 

Feb. 

3  ; 

9,940 

7,1+06 

2,353 

9,758 

166 

24 

190 

Feb . 

10  : 

9,035 

7,306 

2,337 

9,61+3 

166 

26 

192 

Feb. 

17  ; 

9,ooO 

7,306 

2,339 

9,645 

166 

27 

193 

Feb. 

24 

Q  7nA 
7,  lUO 

7,177 

2,337 

9,511+ 

166 

28 

194 

Mar. 

3  : 

7,177 

2,299 

9,1+76 

165 

28 

193 

Mar. 

10  : 

7,105 

2,297 

9,1+02 

163 

29 

192 

Mar. 

17  : 

7,504 

7,105 

2,288 

9,393 

163 

28 

191 

Mar. 

2l*  J 

y,4<i^ 

6,991+ 

2,2U5 

9,239 

162 

26 

188 

Mar. 

31  : 

y  ,  J  |4 

6,991+ 

2,191+ 

9,188 

162 

21* 

186 

Apr. 

7  : 

ft  Sft'5 

6,209 

2,189 

8,398 

161 

2l| 

185 

Apr. 

lit  : 

ft  "^6^ 

6,209 

2,167 

8,376 

161 

26 

187 

Apr. 

21  ! 

ft   T  Q'? 

0,-i-3i 

5,810 

2,135 

7,91*5 

161 

31 

192 

Apr. 

do  : 

ft  nfti 

5,810 

2,079 

7,889 

161 

31 

192 

May 

5  : 

7,065 

5,621 

2,052 

7,673 

161 

31 

192 

May 

12  : 

7,819 

5,621 

2,006 

1,€>21 

161 

31 

192 

May 

19  : 

/  ,001 

5,1+93 

1,977 

7,1+70 

161 

30 

191 

May 

26  : 

7,634 

5,1+93 

1,950 

7,1+1+3 

lol 

30 

191 

June 

2  : 

7,lt-Ul 

5,317 

1,931+ 

7,251 

161 

29 

190 

June 

9  : 

7,1+00 

5,317 

1,891+ 

7,211 

160 

29 

189 

June 

16  : 

7  070 

5,053 

1,829 

6,882 

160 

28 

188 

June 

23  : 

7,011 

5,053 

1,771 

6,82U 

160 

27 

187 

June 

30  : 

6,675 

l+,787 

1,702 

6,1*89 

160 

26 

186 

July 

7  : 

6,627 

It,  787 

1,655 

6,1+1+2 

160 

25 

185 

July 

l^^  : 

6,313 

l+,515 

1,615 

6,130 

158 

25 

183 

July 

21  : 

6,267 

It,  515 

1,569 

6,081+ 

158 

25 

183 

July 

28  : 

*5,78l 

4,227 

1,375 

«5,602 

157 

22 

179 

1/  Includes  American-Egyptian  and  Sea  Island.    2/  Excludes  cotton  sold  for  delivery  after  July  31,  1967,  and  in- 
cludes  early  forfeitures-    3/  Includes  American-Egyptian  cotton  transferred  to  CCC  from  the  national  stociq)ile,  but 
does  not  include  the  foreign-grovm  cotton  transferred  from  the  stockpile  for  sale  or  disposition.    U_l  Less  than 
500  bales.    *Revised.  Agricultviral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Sejrvice. 
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Table  12.-- -American  upland  cotton:  Carryover,  ginnings,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  CCC  inventory,  by  staple,  1961  to  1967 


Shorter  than  ; 

1  inch  and  : 

1  1/16  inches 

:     AlT  staple 

Year 

1  inch  : 

1/32  inches  : 

and  over 

:  lengths 

beginning 

1000 

1  Percentage  | 

1000 

\  Percentage  \ 

1000 

\  Percentage 

■  1000 

August  1 

  -     ..  ., .  , . 

bales 

\      of  total  \ 

bales 

\      of  total  \ 

bales 

of  total 

■  bales 

Carryover 

598 

9 

3,030 

43 

3,450 

48 

7,078 

1962 

1.378 

18 

2.154 

28 

4,193 

54 

7,725 

1963 

2,855 

26 

3.189 

29 

4,961 

45 

11.005 

1964 

3,686 

31 

4.253 

35 

4,171 

34 

12,110 

1965  : 

4,339 

31 

4,576 

33 

5,103 

36 

14,018 

1966  : 

5,933 

36 

5,790 

35 

4,842 

29 

16.565 

1967  : 

4,921 

40 

4,144 

34 

3,105 

26 

12,170 

Ginnings 

1961 

3,854 

27 

3.075 

22 

7,334 

51 

14,263 

1962 

3,842 

26 

3,645 

25 

7,267 

49 

14,754 

1963 

3,872 

26 

4,199 

28 

7,058 

46 

15,129 

1964 

3,438 

23 

4,338 

29 

7,255 

48 

15,031 

1965 

3,995 

27 

3,553 

24 

7,283 

49 

14,831 

1966 

2,555 

27 

1.643 

17 

5.293 

56 

9,491 

Supply  y 

1961 

4,452 

21 

6,105 

29 

10,784 

50 

21,341 

1962 

5,220 

23 

5,799 

26 

11,460 

51 

22,479 

1963 

6,729 

26 

7,388 

28 

12,017 

46 

26,134 

1964 

7,124 

26 

8,591 

32 

11,426 

42 

27,141 

1965 

8,334 

29 

8,129 

28 

12,386 

43 

28,849 

1966 

8,488 

33 

7,433 

28 

10,135 

39 

26.056 

Disappearance  2/ 

1961 

3,074 

23 

3,951 

29 

6,591 

48 

13,616 

1962 

2,365 

21 

2,610 

23 

6,499 

56 

11,474 

1963 

3,042 

22 

3,135 

22 

7,847 

56 

14,024 

1964 

:  2,785 

21 

4,015 

31 

6,323 

48 

13,123 

1965 

2,401 

20 

2,339 

19 

7,544 

61 

12,284 

1966  : 

3,567 

26 

3,287 

24 

7,030 

50 

13,886 

CCC  Inventory 

1961 

3 

211 

15 

1,232 

85 

1.446 

1962 

678 

14 

1,127 

24 

2,883 

62 

4.688 

1963 

2,300 

29 

1,970 

24 

3,746 

47 

8.017 

1964 

3,362 

33 

3,099 

30 

3.771 

37 

10,232 

1965 

3,904 

34 

4,033 

36 

3,460 

30 

11,397 

1966 

4,814 

40 

4,513 

37 

2,750 

23 

12,077 

1967  3/ 

3,900 

70 

1.400 

25 

300 

5 

5,600 

J/  Carryover  at  beginning  of  season,  plus  ginnings, 

2/  Supply  minus  carryover  at  end  of  season. 

3/  Partly  estimated  and  rounded  to  nearest  50,000  bales. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 
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Table  13  --Production  and  percentage  distribution  of  cotton  by  regions. 
United  States,  1935  to  date 


Crop 

Production 

 , 





Percentage  of  U^.  crop 



year 
begin- 

South- 

\    Delta  ] 

South  -  \ 

United 

West 

\     South  -  \ 

Delta  \ 

South- 

ning 

:  West 

west 

States  ^ 

ea  St  ^ 

]      west  1 

States  \ 

ea  St 

Aug.  1 

=  1/ 

2/ 

:  :' 

4/  j 

States 

1/ 

—  

;     2/  ; 

3/  ! 

i/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1  C\f\C\ 

1,UUU 

1,UUU 

1,UUU 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:    500  lb. 

500  lb. 

jUU  id. 

OUU  ID. 

•    gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

gr,  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

_gr\  wt. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

IVoo 

44V 

\  1 7 1 

o,^yo 

XU,  DOo 

4 

33 

30 

00 

1  n  o 

"7  A  A 
/44 

Q  99Q 

A  79A 
4,  / Z4 

7nR 

0,  /Uo 

1  9  '^00 
XZ,  077 

D 

26 

38 

•^n 

ou 

1  oo  7 

1   0  1  A 

lyZ  14 

c  097 

A  7ft7 
0,  /o / 

1  R  QAf\ 

D 

31 

36 

97 
z  / 

/  10 

Q  AAQ 

A  ^79 
4, 0  /Z 

^  nn7 

1  1  04'^ 

D 

31 

38 

9=^ 
ZO 

1939 

747 

3,372 

4,645 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

OOo 

A  n^A 

i.  1 99 

0, 0*iU 

1  9  =^AA 
xz,  000 

7 

32 

33 

98 

AO  1 
O7  1 

^7n 
0,0  /u 

4  9AA 
^,ZDO 

9  417 

in  744 

XU,  /  *»4 

D 

31 

40 

CO 

/UO 

Q  7AA 
0,  /40 

1  9  R  1  7 
XZ,  0  X  / 

0 

29 

40 

9=; 

9n7 

0,  100 

1  1  497 

t; 

0 

28 

39 

9R 

1944 

579 

3,280 

4,939 

3,432 

12,230 

5 

27 

40 

28 

576 

9  070 
Z,  U  /  7 

^  AAA 

9  71A 
Z,  /  XD 

Q  ni 

7,UXO 

7 

23 

40 

^n 

ou 

1 0 

1740 

/Oo 

1  0"^  1 

1,70  1 

0,  fxlO 

2,539 

R  A4n 

q 

7 

22 

39 

•^n 

ou 

10  A7 

l7  4  / 

1  1 

7A7 

4  109 

9  71A 

1 1  RAn 

XX, ouu 

in 

XU 

32 

35 

iO 

1740 

1,  DO^ 

=^97 

A  9ft9 
Oy  zoz 

0,  oou 

14  R77 

in 

XU 

24 

42 

24 

1949 

2,087 

6,650 

4,878 

2,512 

16,128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

IVDU 

1,  Do  7 

%  IRS 
0,  100 

0,  .^lO 

X,  ou  / 

in  n  1 4 

XU,  U  X  rr 

XU 

32 

35 

17 

1701 

9  R49 

t,  'iu  / 

I       1  40 
XO,  X^i" 

10 

X7 

30 

on 

29 

22 

170Z 

A  079 

nAR 

9  on  I 

Z,  "UX 

1  =^  1  "IQ 

XO,  XO" 

9  1 
Z  X 

27 

33 

19 

X  7 

0,  ID  / 

A  7*^4 

9  RQQ 

1  A 

XU,*tUO 

1Q 

X  7 

29 

34 

18 

1954 

2,716 

4,234 

4,507 

2,240 

13,697 

20 

31 

33 

16 

lyoo 

9  9n  1 

O,  0  1 0 

9  7n^ 

1  4  79  1 
Irt,  /Zl 

1  Q 
X  0 

31 

36 

1R 

XO 

1 0 

lyoo 

9  ^7ft 
Z,  0/ 0 

0, 0  /O 

A  A90 
4,  0/7 

9  997 
z,  zz  / 

10, 0 lU 

10 

X7 

29 

35 

1  7 

X  / 

\Q'\'7 

1  70  / 

^  RQ'^ 
0,  070 

nin 

OfUlU 

1  =^9n 

X,  ozu 

1  n  QAA 

lU,  7Ufl 

9"^ 
zo 

36 

27 

1  4 
X*t 

ly  Do 

9  AAA 

A  A9  I 

ooO 

1  ^A4 

X,  00^ 

11    =^1  9 
1 1  ^  OIZ 

9^ 

zo 

40 

25 

1  9 
xz 

1959 

2,973 

4,797 

4,784 

2,004 

14,558 

20 

33 

33 

14 

10  An 
17OU 

o,U00 

A  RHA 

A  44R 

1  0^4 

1 4  979 
x^,  z  /z 

99 
zz 

34 

31 

1  '\ 

X  0 

lyol 

C  1 

4, 4y  / 

1    Q  A1 

l,o4o 

14,olo 

on 
ZO 

00 

ox 

10 

1962 

3,128 

5,037 

4,724 

1,978 

14,867 

21 

34 

32 

13 

1963 

2,083 

4,753 

5,423 

2,328 

15,334 

19 

31 

35 

15 

1964 

2,822 

4,410 

5,483 

2,467 

15,182 

19 

29 

36 

16 

1965 

2,714 

5,037 

5,066 

2.156 

14,973 

18 

34 

34 

14 

1966  : 

1,928 

3,396 

3,086 

1,165 

9,575 

20 

36 

32 

12 

1967  5/  : 

1,808 

2,980 

2.577 

724 

8,089 

22 

37 

32 

9 

J/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada.    2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.    4/  Southeast 
includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.    5/  Crop  Reporting  Board 
report  of  October  9,  1967.  " 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  ik. — Cotton:    Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast, 
by  States,  crop  of  I967  with  comparisons 


Lint 

yield  per  ] 

Production  2/ 

:  1967  1 

harvested  acre 

!  acreage, 

*     T  Q^7 

!  for  ; 

Average ; 

1966 ; 

[  Indica- 

> A  VP  T  ajcfp 

!  crop  . 

[  Change 

.  harvest, 

;  1/  ; 

ted 

'  1967  ; 

[  indica-] 

;  ted  ; 

from 
.  1966 

;  Oct.  1 ; 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

t            Q                    ^  (~1 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Percent 

North  Carolina  ; 

'  90 

■3  "7)1 

dyU 

dk)  ( 

ok 

so 

-i+6.8 

k7k 

282 

1  7t; 

(j-eorgia  ; 

1^22 

398 

362 

■^16 

21s 

iennessee  ; 

572 

^75 

397 

6li+ 

363 

215 

kn  ft 

iiiaDcinia  ; 

M-DU 

392 

207 

788 

ii6l 

275 

—kO  "5 

Missouri  ; 

90 

M-UO 

'^93 

kl  Q 

-66.1 

Mississippi  ', 

625 

651 

600 

1,9^2 

1,353 

1,175 

riZ  Xvclllo  a  b  , 

700 

kT  R 

1,^83 

756 

700 

-fi  s 

— o.p 

Louisiana  : 

521 

602 

607 

k30 

-1+.2 

Oklahoma  : 

270 

270 

213 

33^+ 

2ih 

180 

-15.9 

lexas  : 

■3^0 

363 

l+,5^^ 

3,182 

2,800 

— X£l  .u 

New  Mexico  : 

128 

673 

DHO 

562 

266 

181 

150 

-17.1 

1,057 

979 

933 

839 

SIS 

k8o 

-(o  8 

California  : 

590 

T  OQQ 

yy'~ 

956 

1,753 

1,228 

1,175 

-if.3 

Other  States    k/  : 

20 

h02 

339 

kl 

19 

lU 

-26.3 

t 
• 

United  States  : 

8,5^^5 

k91 

U8O 

h^h  1U,935 

9,575 

8,089 

-15.5 

American  : 

Egyptian    5/  : 

67.5 

5^8 

lfl+7 

U89 

109.6 

72.9 

68.7 

-5.8 

1/    August  1  estimate. 

2/    Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

_2/  Bales  of  5OO  pounds  gross  weight.  A  500-pound  bale  contains  about  kdO  net 
pounds  of  lint. 

h/    Includes  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Nevada. 
_5/    Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 

Crop  Reporting  Board,  October  9,  I967. 
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Table  I5.— Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  and  harvested,  and  yield  per  acre 
on  harvested  acreage,  by  regions,  1950  to  date 


:1,000  acres 

Percent 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

1,000  acres 

:                                                                        Planted  acreage  5/ 

:  1,051 

5.6 

8,130 

1+3.1 

5,71+0 

30. U 

3,91+5 

20.9 

18,866 

:  2,227 

7.6 

ll+,915 

50.8 

7,325 
6,858 

25.0 

l+,866 

16.6 

29,353 

:  2,398 

8,5 

13,710 
11,791+ 

1+8.9 

21+.1+ 

5,099 

18.2 

28,065 

:  2,381+ 

8.9 

1+3.9 

7,570 
5,576 

28.1 

5,121+ 

19.1 

26,872 

:  1,5^6 

7.7 

9,239 

1+6.1 

27.8 

3,691 

18.1+ 

20,052 

•  l,jj^ 
:  1,338 

il7  P 
^  1  tC. 

it,88i 

P7  1 
c.  (  %X 

7.8 

8,051+ 

1+7.2 

it,605 

27.0 

3,080 

18.0 

17,077 

:  1,289 

9.0 

6,838 

1+7.8 

3,959 

27.7 

2,221+ 
1,582 

15.5 

ll+,310 

:  1,323 
:  1,1+97 

10.7 

6,105 
7,1+35 

1+9.3 

3,369 

27.2 

12.8 

12,379 

9.5 

1+7.0 

l+,3it6 

27.1+ 

2,555 

16.1 

15,833 

:  1,619 

10.1 

7,1+55 

1+6.1+ 

l+,l+33 

27.5 

2,573 
2,718 

16.0 

16,080 

:  1,1+1+6 

8.7 

7,785 

1+6.9 

it,639 

28.0 

16.1+ 

16,588 

:  1,1+51+ 

8.9 

7,595 
6,81+5 

U6.6 

l+,573 
1+,165 

28.1 

2,671 

16.1+ 

16,293 

:  1,353 

9.1 

1+6.1 

28.1 

2,1+80 

16.7 

ll+,8l*3 

:  1,339 

9.0 

6,839 

1+6.1 

U,i82 
It, 091+ 

28.2 

2,1+77 

16.7 

1U,836 

:  1,27!+ 

9.0 

6,1+35 

1+5.5 

28.9 

2,31+9 

16.6 

ll+,152 

:  1,031 

10.0 

'+,712 
'+,1+85 

1+5.5 

2,989 

28.9 

1,617 

15.6 

10,31+9 

:  995 

10.2 

1+6.1 

2,791 

28.7 

1,1+53 

15.0 

9,721+ 

West 
1/ 


Southwest 

£/ 


Delta 
3/ 


Southeast 
it/ 


Total 


Harvested  acreage 


1950 

1,026 

5.8 

7,1+95 

1+1.9 

5,1+93 

30.8 

3,829 

21.5 

17,81+3 

1951 

2,179 

8.1 

13,335 

1+9.1+ 

6,650 

2I+.7 

It,  785 

17.8 

26,91+9 

1952 

2,357 

9.1 

11,920 

1+6.0 

6,633 

25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25,921 

1953 

2,31+7 

9.6 

9,920 

1+0.8 

7,028 

28.9 

5,01+6 

20.7 

2l+,3lH 

1951+ 

1,509 

7.8 

8,660 

1+5.0 

5,1+59 

28.1+ 

3,623 

18.8 

19,251 

1955 

1,287 

7.6 

7,690 

1+5.5 

l+,7l+6 

28.0 

3,205 

18.9 

16,928 

1956 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

1+1+.3 

l+,  1+1+1 

28.  U 

2,969 

19.0 

15,615 

1957 

1,281+ 

0.2 

6,1+1+5 

1+7.5 

3,683 

27.2 

2,182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958 

1,288 

10.9 

5,805 

1+8.9 

3,206 

27.1 

1,550 

13.1 

11,81+9 

1959 

1,1+59 

9.7 

6,975 

1+6.1 

1+,195 

27.7 

2,U88 

16.5 

15,117 

i960 

1,577 

10,3 

6,955 

1+5.1+ 

l+,28it 

28.0 

2,1+93 

16.3 

15,309 

1961 

1,1+09 

9.0 

7,205 

1(6.1 

l+,l+0l+ 

28.2 

2,616 

16.7 

15,631+ 

1962 

1,1+18 

9.1 

7,112 

1+5.7 

i+,l+3l+ 

28,5 

2,605 

16.7 

15,569 

1963 

1,310 

9.2 

6,1+1+0 

1+5.3 

l+,0lt2 

28,5 

2,1+20 

17.0 

ll+,212 

1961+ 

1,306 

9.3 

6,250 

1+1+.5 

l+,080 

29,0 

2,1+21 

17.2 

ll+,057 

1965 

l,2l+l 

9.1 

6,120 

1+5.0 

3,971+ 

29,2 

2,270 

16.7 

13,615 

1966 

1,006 

10.5 

l+,3l+8 

^§•5 

2,776 

29,1 

1,1+21+ 

1I+.9 

1967  6/  : 

967 

11.3 

i+,l05 

1+8.0 

2,1+22 

28.1+ 

1,051 

12.3 

8,51+5 

Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 

West  1/ 

:        Southwest  2/ 

Delta 

3/ 

Southeast  1+/  : 

United  States 

Actual 

:  Trend 
:  V 

\    Actual  ■ 

Trend 

V 

Actual  \ 

Trend 
7/ 

\  Actual 

:    Trend  : 
:      7/  : 

.  ,    .     :  Trend 
Actual     ,  yy 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds  Pounds 

761+ 
625 

629 
61+6 
862 
818 
957 
971+ 
983 
975 
937 
959 
1,056 
1,031+ 
1,031 
1,01+7 
918 


61+1 
657 
705 
716 
782 
851 
919 
9I+I 
965 
966 
982 
992 
1,003 
1,025 
1,017 
987 


1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona 
includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
6/  Crop  Reporting  Board  reports  of  Jiily 


20l+ 

163 
161+ 
230 
235 
281 
269 
290 
382 
330 
331 
31+3 
339 
351+ 
338 
391+ 
375 
--,1+8 


193 
20I+ 
199 
215 
21+6 
261 
291 
310 
320 
335 
31+5 
339 
31+1 
351+ 
360 
362 


307 
322 
366 
385 
395 
536 
1+99 
392 
1+30 
51+6 
1+97 
1+89 
510 
61+2 
61+3 
610 
532 
511 


31+3 
336 
355 
1+01 
1+36 
1+1+1 
1+50 
1+81 
1+73 
1+71 
I+9I+ 
537 
556 
579 
587 


209 
331 
277 
275 
296 
1+05 
359 
331+ 
1+22 
386 
371 
338 
363 
1+61 
U88 
1+53 
392 
3U 


276 
261 
278 
317 
322 
331+ 
363 
381 
37I+ 
370 
376 
381+ 
1+0I+ 
1+21 
1+31 
1+25 


269 
269 
280 
32I+ 
31+1 
1+17 
1+09 
388 
1+66 
1+61 
1+1+6 
1+38 
1+57 
517 
517 
527 
1+80 
1+51+ 


282 
285 
297 
326 
351+ 
376 
I+0I+ 
1+28 
1+31+ 
1+1+0 
I+5I+ 
1+61+ 
1+75 
1+91 
500 
1+99 


New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
,  Florida,  and  Alabama 
10,  1967,  and  October  9 


2j    Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma,    'ij  Delta 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,    kj  Southwest  includes  Virginia, 
^  Not  adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments. 
,  1967.    2/  Trend  yield  is  5-year  centered  average  yield. 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  16. — Upland  cotton:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption,  unadjusted  and  seasonally 

adjvisted,  August  I965  to  date 


1965/66 

:             1966/67  1/ 

;         1967/68  1/ 

;  Unad- 

;  Unad- 

•   AQJUST/eCL  d/ 

;  Unad- 

•  AQjuBtea  2/ 

;  justed 

1  justed 

\  justed 

'Da'tas  ')/ 

uaies  J/ 

Baxes  ^/ 

Bales  3/ 

Bales  3/ 

37,901 

30,720 

35,598 

3'i-,i»-9l4- 

SeptembeiT 

0)1  /?QO 

'7)1  A 

30,740 

30,030 

33,570 

33, '♦■70 

37,309 

■^•^  fifVi 

J?  ,  ^-"^ 

37,U45 

36,319 

■^^  ft^t; 
J?, 

■^■^  60s 

36,8U8 

January 

37,085 

36,1^5 

37,925 

37^291 

February 

37,079 

35,791 

36,916 

35,633 

March 

37,320 

36,301^ 

35,717 

3'^,7l<^ 

April 

37,356 

36,659 

36,881 

36,193 

May 

37,921 

36,lv98 

36,03U 

31^,681 

Jirne 

36,903 

36,1^29 

35,026 

3^^,577 

July 

30,661 

36,588 

27,713 

33,070 

'1/  Preliminary. 

2/  See  March  I967  Cotton  Situation,  CS-229,  for  seasonal  adjustment  factors. 
3/  Running  bales. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Hable  17 — Man-made  staple  fiber:    Daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  by  cotton-system  spinning 
spindles,  unadjxisted  and  seasonally  adjusted,  Axigust  I965  to  date 


1965/66 

1966/67  1/ 

1967/68  1/ 

Month 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

ITon- 
cellvilosic 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non- 
cellulosic 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non- 
cellulosic 

UnadJ.: 

UnadJ.: 

UnadJ.: 

UnadJ.: 

UnadJ.: 

UnadJ.;  ^^/- 

lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

2,338 

2,h22 
2,510 
2,528 
2,3&7 
2,«^36 
2,391 
2,1^95 
2,590 
2,528 
2,it68 
1,96U 


2,263 
2,i^03 
2,J^32 
2,U03 
2,575 
2,1^76 
2,297 
2,U29 
2,557 
2,'^7'^ 
2,W^ 
2,305 


1,5*^9 
1,56J^ 
1,699 
1,703 
1,578 
1,88k 
1,918 
l,92lv 
1,958 
1,997 
l,86lf 
1,561 


l,i^75 
1,578 
1,692 
1,731 
1,783 
1,881^ 
1,851 
1,872 
1,903 
l,&75 
1,819 
1,733 


2,14^6 
2,3&i' 
2,1+28 
2,hSk 
2,118 
2,28k 
2,212 
2,053 
2,062 
2,0k2 
2,073 
1,593 


2,3&7 
2,368 

2,355 
2,3^^ 
2,290 
2,321 
2,125 
1,999 
2,036 
1,998 
2,052 

i^&ro 


1,889 
1,795 
1,858 

1,91^7 
1,695 
1,956 
1,938 
2,024 
2,167 
2,215 
2,139 
1,793 


1,802 
1,811 
1,81+7 
1,975 
1,913 
1,956 
1,&71 
1,969 
2,106 
2,080 
2,087 
1,990 


2,230 
2,119 


2,159 

2,102 


2,238 
2,387 


2,135 
2,1+09 


1/  Preliminary! 

2/  Includes  nylon,  acrylic  and  modacrylic,  polyester,  and  other  maja-made  staple  fibers. 
3/  See  March  I967  Cotton  Situation,  CS-229,  for  seasonal  adJviBtment  factors. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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3- 

:  fibers 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1  Ibtal  ! 

:  ^  : 

1,000 
lb. 

•3 

O 
Eh 

p.  V 

eS  S> 

43  ^ 
U 

cS  -P  C 
Cu  E  >i 

1,000  1,000 
lb.  lb. 

1 

c: 

)sic  ; 

1,000 
lb. 

-3 

« 

V 

:  Staple! 
;  I loer  ; 

8  .1 

M  I 

c 

o 

;  Fiia-  ; 

\  ment  \ 
\  yarn  ] 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

u 

•H 

o 

o 

:  Staple: 
,  I iDer  1 

1,000 
lb. 

o 

Iment 
J  yarn 

8  .1 

o  o\ 
*i-t 

1,000 
lb. 

:    Wool  ! 
and 

:    other  ; 
:    fiber  i 
;     mix-  : 
1    tures  1 

1,000 
lb. 

Wool 

o 

i  s 
1  s 

•g  e 

09  U 
9t 

H  ^ 
O  -H 
O 
IS 

1 

a  C  h  -P  H 
«}      V  c  o 
«       P,  fl>  o 
k5  +>      o  ? 
o 

1  I. 

u  o 

«         0)  rH 
P.-P   U  O 

«     2  0 
o  m  B  ? 

1,000  1,000 
lb.  lb. 

1 

U  V 
a>  4*  H  -H 

p.  C    O  t4 

V  o  ^ 

8  "  *5 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

;  Cotton  ! 
;    and  i 

;  other  ! 
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;50  per-  ; 
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lb. 

50  per-! 
;  cent  on 
more 
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lb. 

ilOO  per-  : 
!    cent  : 
;  cotton  ! 
:  fabric  ; 

;  1,000 
;  lb. 

Year  i 
and  : 

month  ; 
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Table  21. --Cotton  and  man-made  staple  fibers:    Price  of  cotton  landed 
Group  B  mill  points,  price  of  man-made  f.o.b.  producing  plants, 
annual,  1955-66,  monthly,  January  1966  to  date 


Year 

Oaliyjiaiy  J- 

Cotton 

1/ 

Rayon 

Non-cellvilosic 

Polyester  k/ 

:      Acrylic  5/ 

Dol . 

Tlnl 

Dol. 

Dol. 

6/ 

r\   li  T 
U.  4± 

1.58 

1. 

57 

.41 

• 

1.1+2 

1, 

30 

111 
.41 

•  y<> 

1.51 

1. 

33 

.U2 

Qi 
•  jJ- 

1 . 50 

1. 

33 

.40 

• 

1.36 

1. 

28 

±yO\J 

on 

1 . 29 

1 

28 

1961 

oft 

.27 

.Uo 

1.17 

1 

25 

l.yO£- 

•  4-0 

•  c  f 

kn 

•  HVJ 

T      T  1. 
1.14 

1 

16 

±yoj 

•  39 

cn 
•  c( 

•  40 

1  .14 

1 

06 

-7  / 

oil 

•  3'+ 

oft 

oA 

.99 

1 

06 

2/ 

•  30 

oft 

•  30 

.o4 

1 

06 

.29 

9R 

•  jD 

.ol 

1 

06 

J&n . 

1/ 

.30 

.  04 

1 

06 

1/ 

.30 

?8 

•  jO 

ftll 
.04 

1 

06 

M&r  • 

•7  1 
1/ 

•  30 

•  -JO 

.8h 

1 

06 

Apr  • 

11 

.  30 

• 

.o4 

1 

06 

May 

1/ 

•  30 

.28 

.36 

.81+ 

1 

06 

June 

•  30 

oA 

•  Jo 

All 
.  04 

1 

06 

July 

•  30 

.28 

•  36 

Pli 
.04 

1 

06 

Aug, 

oft 
.  do 

•  jO 

ftll 
.  04 

1 

06 

oep  U  • 

.27 

Oft 

•  3d 

ftll 
.04 

1 

06 

uc  0  • 

.27 

Oft 

•  30 

.72 

1 

06 

Nov  • 

•  <^f 

oA 

• 

1 

06 

.28 

oA 

1 

06 

J&n  • 

.28 

.28 

36 

.72 

1 

06 

Feb. 

.28 

!28 

.36 

.72 

1 

06 

Mar . 

.28 

oft 

.  £:0 

• 

.72 

1 

06 

Apr. 

.28 

.28 

.36 

.72 

1 

06 

May 

•  29 

.28 

.36 

.58 

1 

06 

June 

•  29 

.28 

•36 

•58 

1 

06 

July 

.29 

.28 

•36 

.58 

1 

06 

Aug. 

•  30 

.28 

.36 

.58 

1 

06 

Sept. 

.32 

.28 

.36 

.58 

1 

.06 

1/  SM  1  1/16,  Group  B  mill  points  +  O.96,  to  convert  to  a  net-weight  basis. 
2/  1.5  denier,  viscose. 

3/  Fiber  hO,  I.5  and  3-0  denier,  viscose. 

k/  1.5  denier. 

5./  2.0  denier. 

6/  Average  for  5  months. 

2/  Beginning  August  196U  prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  have 
been  made  (5-75  cents  beginning  August  I965).     Payments  eliminated  beginning  August  1966. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Modern  Textiles  Magazine. 
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Table  22. --Upland  cotton  and  man-made  staple  fibers  1/ :    Mill  consumption  on 
cotton- system  spinning  spindles,  by  months,  196i+^5  to  date 


Year  and 

: 

Cotton 

man-made  staple  fibers  3/ 

month  2/ 

Rayon  and.  AcGiiiatiG 

1  —   T  

Non- cellulosic 

* 

:      Bales  k/ 

Bales  5/ 

B^lep  S/ 

Bales  5/ 

I96U/65 

71,21+6 

Aug.  (U) 

:  700,1+58 

122,031 

193,277 

Sept.(U) 

:  691,125 

117  780 

70,312 

188,092 

Oct.  (5) 

:  867,593 

11+9,265 

87,183 

236,1+1+8 

Nov.  (U) 

:  711,662 

121,201+ 

70,515 

191,719 

Dec.  (5) 

:  785,832 

132,91+'+ 

79,351+ 

212,298 

Jan.  (k) 

:  717,527 

117,785 

1  on  wv 

Feb.  (k) 

:  728,323 

118,311+ 

78,158 

196,1+72 

War .  VP/ 

97,989 

2U3,l+27 

Apr.  (U) 

721,7*+2 

llU,393 

81,683 

196,076 

May  (U) 

729, 1+7^ 

lll+,702 

81+,  1+98 

199,200 

Jvine  ( 5 ) 

887,858 

139,675 

101,591 

21+1,266 

July  ih) 

■58^.061 

q^.207 

73,i+63 

166.670 

Total  6/ 

9,018,559 

1,1+86,738 

968,981+ 

2,1+55,722 

1965/66 

88, 39^+ 

195,561+ 

Aug.  (U) 

721,589 

107,170 

Sept. (5) 

870,985 

138,779 

111,578 

250,357 

Oct.  (U) 

730,393 

115,051 

96,91+5 

211,996 

Nov.  (U) 

739,038 

115,887 

97,190 

213,077 

Dec.  (5) 

818,611 

136,71+1 

112,571 

21+9,312 

Jan. 

7^1,700 

111,650 

on  0  1 10 

Feb.  ik) 

7Ul,57l 

109,571 

109,1+92 

219,063 

MoT*      ( f^S 

137,21+8 

280,201+ 

Apr.  (1+) 

71+7,103 

118,720 

111,781 

230,501 

May  (U) 

758, Uii 

115,81+8 

lll+,007 

229,855 

June  (5) 

91+0,31*6 

11+1,391+ 

133,027 

27l+,i+2l 

July  (k) 

61^.208 

90,017 

8q.o8i 

179.098 

Total  6/ 

9,355,929 

1,1+1+3,781+ 

1,308,836 

2,752,620 

1966/67 

Aug.  (U) 

758,035 

113,016 

107,828 

220,81+1+ 

Sept. (5) 

918,701 

136,757 

128,089 

261+,81+6 

Oct.  (k) 

770,51+9 

111,301+ 

106,038 

217,31+2 

Nov.  (U) 

71+8,907 

112,91+9 

111,107 

22l+,056 

Dec.  (5) 

81+0,106 

121,357 

120,911+ 

21+2,271 

Jan.  (1+) 

758,1+89 

10l+,702 

111 

Feb.  (1+) 

738,313 

101,365 

110,622 

211,987 

I'uxi  "VP/  « 

-LJ-  1  ,Dj-l- 

ll+l+,l+12 

262,01+3 

Apr.  (k) 

737,621+ 

9l+,511 

123,677 

218,188 

May    (If)  : 

720,682 

93,582 

126,1+1+8 

220,030 

June  (5)  : 

875,655 

118,770 

152,652 

271,1+22 

July  ik)  : 

55I+.268 

7^.019 

102.^59 

175.^78 

Total  6/  : 

9,3li+,258 

1,298,963 

1,1+1+5,801 

2,7l+l+,761+ 

1967/68 

"Aug.  {k) 

711,952 

102,197 

127,755 

229,952 

Sept. (5) 

81+9,786 

121,1+29 

170,305 

291,731+ 

1/  In  cotton- equivalent  bales.    2/  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  weeks  in  period. 
3/  Based  on  a  cotton- equivalent  factor  of  1.10  for  rayon  and  acetate  and  1.37  for  non-cellulosec . 
1+/  Running  bales.    ^/  Cotton  equivalent  of  monthly  consumption  divided  by  l+80.    6/  Sum  of  monthly 
consumption  not  adjusted  to  August  1-July  31  marketing  year  basis. 
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Table  28. — Price  of  vmfinished  cloth  (20  constructions),  price  of  raw  cotton, 
and  mill  margin.  United  States,  by  months,  1950  to  date 


Year  : 

:              :  Crop- 

beginning:  Aug. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

:  Apr. 

:  May 

:  June 

:    July    :  year 

August  : 

:              : average 

Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents  Cents 


ished  cloth  1/ 
96.  lU 


"^.50 
69.00 
69.91 
67.09 
60.98 
62.86 
61. 7U 
57.82 
55.82 
62.61+ 
61.90 
59.78 
60.93 
60.85 
60.96 
65.30 
65.33 
67.1a 
63.  "0 


Unf  in 
9lt.95 
7O.9U 
68.10* 
63.1*1 
62.19 
65.1*9 
62.00 
57.19 
53.89 
61*.  87 
58.06 
60.63 
60.55 
62.32 
63.13 
65.08 
61*.  77 
66.1*. 


9lt.l+i* 
67.1*0 
67. M* 
62.63 

62. Ql* 
61*. 88 
60.52 
56.70 
60.09 
61*.  61* 
57.61* 
61.07 
60.1*9 
62.37 
63.1*2 
6U.88 
61*.  1*0 
66.29 


85.10 
61*.  97 
67.71 
62.12 
61.58 
63.33 
59.52 
55.37 
61.51* 
63.87 
57.60 
61.21* 
60.11 
60.62 
61*. 85 
65.16 
62.01* 
61*.  38 


78.91* 
66.62 
67.73 
62.1*1 
61.89 
62.51 
59.1*2 
55.62 
61.95 
63.1*8 
57.88 
61.29 
60.28 
60.69 
65.30 
65.23 
61.81 
61*.  li* 


89.52 
68.57 
68.31* 
63.82 
61.51* 
61*.  05 
61.22 
56.75 
58.68 
63.81* 
59.00 
60.61 
60.52 
61.51* 
62.98 
65.15 
6U.26 
66.18 


81.61 
72.79 
68.1*9 
67.72 
60.75 
62.35 
61,78 
58.18 
55.80 
62.29 
62.86 
58.78 
61.12 
60.56 
60.83 
65.1*3 
65.37 
66.79 
63.87 


^9761 
68.30 
70.25 
65.63 
61.1*8 
63.71 
63.21 
57.18 
55.96 
63.  lU 
60.61* 
60.32 
60.71 
61.25 
61.33 
65.23 
65.33 
67.16 


90.97 
70.35 
69.13 
61*. 06 
61.13 
61*.  1*0 
62.93 
56.82 
56.78 
63.79 
59.98 
60.1*5 
60.68 
62.01 
61.60 
65.15 
65.21 
67.18 


93.39 
72.12 
68.98 
63.1*8 
61.21* 
65.30 
62.51* 
57.18 
57.58 
61*.  65 
58.61 
60.51+ 
60.67 
62.31* 
62.52 
65.11 
61*. 93 
Cb.76 


69.03 
68.1*1* 
62.92 
62.1*2 
65.1*6 
61.11 
56.98 
59.11 
61*.  92 
57.58 
60,76 
60.1*7 
62.37 
63.28 
65.01* 
61*.  6U 
66.1*2 


91.29 
66.53 
66.61 
62.31 
61.1*7 
6l*.33 
60.18 
56.27 
60,59 
6l*.l5 
57.1*6 
61.23 
60.26 
61.82 
63.89 
65.02 
63. 9** 
66.01 


88.31 
61+. 81* 
66.88 
62.10 
61.27 
63.96 
59.71+ 
55.68 
61.01+ 
63.79 
57.51* 
61.19 
60.00 
61.29 
61+.  65 
65.11+ 
63.32 
65.1*0 


38.58 
36.50 
1*1,66 
3  75 
35.88 
36.29 
33.93 
3l+,5l+ 
35.11* 
31+.  25 
32.52 
31*. 81* 
35.89 
35.33 
27.61+ 
27.12 
21*, 97 
25.11 
26.61* 


1+1.52 
36.29 
1*0.19 
31*.  35 
36.1*7 
35.30 
33.93 
31*.  21* 
35.23 
33.50 
32.25 
35.16 
35.23 
35.19 
26.82 
26.73 
21*.  73 
2I+.88 
2^'.  26 


1+0.92 
38.12 
37.70 
31+.  19 
36.36 

35.33 
3I+.09 
31+.75 
35.1*6 
32.83 
32.05 
35,35 
35.08 
35.11 
26.80 
26.61 
21*. 66 
21*.  81 


1*2.71 
36.08 
31*.  1+7 
35.90 
36.07 
31+.35 
36,15 
35.23 
33.09 
31.99 
35.1^6 
35.10 
35.27 
26.98 
26.57 
2I+.80 
2I+.95 


1*3.52 
1+3.63 
3!+. 86 
Sit.  35 
36.25 
35.76 
3I+.1+3 
36.13 
31+.1+6 
33.70 
32,00 
35.58 
35.30 
35.37 
27.30 
26.31* 
25.39 
25.1*9 


1*5.28 
1*3.32 
31*. 01* 
3it.85 
36.29 
36.32 
3I+.79 
35.58 
31+.  96 
33.69 
32.01 
35.78 
35.1*5 

27.30 
26.30 
25.65 
25.76 


cotton 

 17 

1+1.96 
31+.52 
35.71+ 
36.1+1 
37.12 
35.07 
35.1*2 
35.06 
33.1+5 
32.1*1 
35.82 
35.66 
35.55 
27.26 
26.27 
25.76 
25.88 


1*6.22 
1*2.12 
31*.  92 
35.79 
35.65 
37.05 
31+.70 
35.22 

35.22 
33.29 
33.32 

35.98 
35.95 
35.58 
27.26 
26.30 
25.79 
25.87 


"1+5723" 
1*2.23 
31*.  60 
35,56 
35.78 
36.69 
3lt.68 
35.20 
35.52 
33,1^ 
33.1+6 
35,85 
36.08 
35.63 
27.1*0 
26.31 
25.81 
25,92 


1*6.18 
1+0.29 
31+.  90 
35.82 
36.51+ 
36.76 
31+.  71 
35.1*6 
35.1*3 
33.53 
33.86 
36.13 
36.16 
35.67 
27.35 
26.1*2 
25.82 
25.81 


1+6.11 

1+2.09 

31*. 89 
35.62 
36.61 
36.85 
31*.  71* 

35.55 
35.57 
33.1*8 
31*. 09 
36.31+ 
35.86 
35.76 
27.36 
26.1+1+ 
25.90 
26.05 


1+0.91 
1*1.23 
35.17 
35.93 
36.1*8 
35.72 
31+.  75 
35.66 
35.51* 
33.36 
34.1+5 
36.19 
35.57 
35.60 
27.33 
26.1*8 
26.05 
26.21* 


"5335" 
U0.87 
36.13 
35.12 
36.22 
36.27 
3I+.51 
35.33 
35.21* 
33.1*7 
32.87 
35.71 
35.61 
35.1*6 
27.23 
26.1*9 
25,1+1* 
25.56 


I'd!  margin  4/ 


1*3.03 
36.29 
26.83 
32.97 
21*.  87 
26.06 
27.85 
23.61* 
20,66 
28.  oi* 
30.31* 
23.95 
25.23 
25.23 
33.19 
38.31 

1+0.1*0 

1*1.68 

37.23 


1+7.98 
32.71 
29.72 
32.71* 
2I+.51 
27.56 
27.81 
23.58 
20.59 
29,11* 
29.65 
2U.62 
25.70 
25.66 
35.11* 
38.57 
1*0.60 

52.23 
36. 61* 


58.69 
30.18 
32.55 
31.55 

25.12 

28.38 
29.12 

22.1+3 
20.50 
30.32 

28.59 
2I+.97 
25.63 
26.11+ 
35.53 
38.62 
50.67 
52.35 


1+7.52 
27.61* 
33.05 
29.59 
25.23 
28.33 
28,58 
20,67 
21.55 
30.70 
27.99 
2U.99 
25.58 
26,75 
35.62 
38,58 
50,5l 
52.23 


59.87 
28.1*9 
35.12 
29.13 
2I+.99 
29.52 
28.11 

21.05 

23.12 
30.75 
26.61 

21+.96 
25.37 
26.97 
35.22 

38.77 
39.55 

51.27 


1+9.67 
27.62 
35.1+0 
28.56 
25.90 
29.17 
27.21 
21.61 
22.93 
31.18 
26.05 
21+.85 
25,10 
26.85 
35.83 
38.78 
39.12 
50.69 


W 
27.07 
33.92 
27.18 
26.01 
28.35 
26. oi* 
21.56 

21*.  05 
31.57 
25.37 
2I+.9I+ 
2I+.8I 
26.82 

36.02 
38.77 
38.88 
50. 5I* 


58.22 

25.28 
32.52 

26.85 
26.39 
27.83 
25.82 
21.1*8 
2U.87 
31.35 
2U.32 
25.09 
2l+,5l+ 

26.79 
36.16 
38,58 
38.61 

1+0.1+2 


55.06 
25.30 
32.01 

26.75 
25.69 

27.61+ 

25.50 
21.07 
25.07 
30.69 

21+. 00 
25.38 
2U.I8 
26.19 
36.1*9 
38.71 
38.13 
1*0.09 


1+2.13 
2I+.55 
31.98 
26.28 
2I+.73 
27.20 
25.03 
20.22 
25.50 
30.26 
23.68 
25.06 

23.81+ 
25.62 
37.30 
38.72 
37.50 
39.59 


38.99 
22.88 
32.82 
26.50 
2I+.97 
26.1+8 
2I+.78 
19.82 
25.97 
30.39 
23.51 
21*.  90 
2U.25 
21*. 86 
37.59 
38.72 
36.15 
38.33 


38.03 
25.39 
32.56 
26.1*8 
25.1*1 
26.79 
2U.67 
19.96 
26.1*1 
30.12 
23.53 
25.10 
25.71 
25.09 
37.97 
38.75 
35.76 
37.90 


1+5.98 
27.70 
32.20 
28.70 
25.32 
27.78 
26.71 
21.1*2 
23.51+ 
30.37 
26.13 
2I+.90 
2I+.91 
26.18 
35.75 
38.66 
38.82 
1*0.62 


1/  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  with  adjustments  for  salable  waste.    2/  Monthly  average 
prices  for  four  territory  growths,  even  running  lots,  prompt  shipments,  delivered  at  Group  201  (Group  b)  mill  points  including 
landing  costs  and  brokerage.    Prices  are  for  the  average  quality  cotton  used  in  each  kind  of  cloth.    Beginning  August  1965, 
prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  have  been  made.    The  mill  margins  shown  for  April- 
July  196I*  do  not  reflect  the  6.5  cents  per  pound  equjilization  payment  made  to  domestic  cotton  users  on  «n  bales  of  eligible 
cotton  opened  beginning  12:01  A.M,  April  11,  1965,  through  July  31,  1961*.    (5.75  cents  beginning  August  1965.)  Payments 
eliminated  beginning  August  I966.    3/  Markets  closed,    kj  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices. 

♦Expanded  series.  See  Mill  Margins  Report,  August  I966,  C&MS,  for  detailed  explanation  of  series. 

Cotton  Division,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  29  Cotton:    American  Middling  White,  prices  in  15  U.S.  spot  markets,  loan  rates, 

and  prices  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton,  August  1964  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Average  I5  spot  market  prices  1/ 

Prices  received 
by  farmers  for 
upland  cotton  2/ 

15/16  inch 

;           1  inch 

;      1  1/32  inches 

;    1  1/16  inches 

:    1  3/32  inches 

Cents  per 
pounds 

Cents  per 
pounds 

Cents  per 
pounds 

Cents  per 
pounds 

Cents  per 
pounds 

Cents  per 
pounds 

1904 

August 

29.02 

31.20 

32.00 

32.75 

33 

14 

30.57 

September 

29.32 

30.67 

31.43 

32.21 

32 

70 

30.63 

October 

29.23 

30.58 

31-35 

32.14 

32 

69 

30.95 

November 

29-23 

30.58 

31-45 

32.23 

32 

80 

30.12 

December 

29.23 

30.57 

3I.50 

32.25 

32 

82 

29-30 

January 

29 -2^ 

^A 

31  60 

32.29 

32 

83 

27.71 

February 

■ao  alt 

32 

88 

27.5't- 

29-38 

30.72 

31.76 

32.44 

32 

98 

26  60 

ApriX 

29  ■'»3 

30.77 

31.83 

32.51 

33 

05 

29. 24 

May 

29-50 

30. 84 

31.89 

32.57 

33 

13 

29-88 

June 

29-57 

30.91 

31.96 

32.04 

33 

20 

30.13 

July 

29-35 

30.69 

31.74 

32.42 

33 

25 

30.01 

Average 

29-39 

30.73 

31-fa9 

32. 1*0 

32 

94 

3/29-62 

Loan  rates 

20.90 

30.20 

31.00 

31.60 

32 

30 

1965 

August 

20.  b4- 

29-98 

30.98 

31.67 

32 

3° 

20.90 

September 

28.37 

29-72 

30.69 

31.42 

32 

01 

29-48 

October 

28.30 

29.00 

30.67 

31.48 

32 

07 

29-39 

Novembe  r 

28.21 

29.62 

30.61 

31.36 

31 

94 

29-02 

December 

28.12 

30.48 

31.22 

31 

04 

27.91 

January 

28.10 

QA 

ai  an 

31 

94 

26.62 

Febnjaiy 

do.  w 

29-46 

30. 42 

31.30 

31 

96 

oft  Pa 

28.06 

29.^ 

30.44 

31-37 

31 

99 

07  fl 

April 

28. 09 

29-^9 

30.50 

31.47 

32 

07 

ofl  ok 

May 

28.13 

29.57 

30.63 

31.60 

32 

22 

28.41 

June 

28.13 

29 '60 

30.71 

31.71 

32 

37 

29.34 

July 

28.13 

29 -60 

30.68 

31. DO 

32 

37 

29.72 

Average 

20. 19 

29'dO 

30. ol 

31. 46 

32 

09 

 5  /oH  M  ' 

Loan  rates  hf 

27-T& 

29 '11 

29-96 

31 

41 

xyoD 

August 

20.5*^ 

22.  Om- 

23.11 

24.09 

oil 
24 

70 

21.17 

September 

20.34 

oi  JVC 
21.  OD 

22.94 

23.95 

24 

61 

21.17 

October 

20.32 

21. 83 

22.93 

23.96 

24 

62 

00  kC 

November 

20.28 

21.81* 

22.94 

24.18 

24 

83 

21. 89 

December 

OA   1  7 

21 . 92 

O^  fY3 

24.52 

25 

17 

22.03 

Janxiary 

20 . 12 

21.97 

03   T  0 

oil  -rfl 

25 

44 

19.81 

February 

19.94 

?2*01 

23.17 

24.95 

25 

62 

20.70 

Ifercli 

19.94 

22.08 

23.21 

24.99 

25 

67 

April 

19.99 

22.17 

23.33 

25.06 

25 

74 

on  Ln 

May 

20.07 

22.23 

23.41 

25. U 

25 

80 

19.70 

June 

20.18 

22.40 

23.59 

25.37 

26 

08 

19-91 

July 

20.42 

22.57 

23.81 

25.71 

26 

41 

21.04 

Average 

20.20 

^.68 

^3.22 

24.73 

25 

40 

5/20. -50 

oan  rates  k/ 

.967 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Nfeiy 
June 
July 

Average 
joasi  rates  k/ 

19.71 

SI. 11 

22.0b 

22.91 

23 

51 

20.37 
20.15 

22.77 
23.22 

24.16 
24.91 

26.19 
27.13 

26.89 
27.83 

21.99 
21.27 

17. ol 

20.36 

21.61 

22.91 

23.76 

1/  Prices  include  equalization  payments  which  were  eliminated  August  1,  I966.    2/  Excludes  domestic  allotment  payments,  price  support 
md  diversion  payments.    3/  Weighted  average.    4/  Fifteen  markets  (excludes  13-polnt  premium  in  1964,  l4-point  premium  in  I965,  20-point 
premium  in  I966,  and  30-pount  premium  in  I967  for  3.5-4.9  micronaire).    Fourteen  markets  beginning  September  8,  I967.    2/  Average 
for  sales  prior  to  April  1,  I967. 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  33.  Cotton:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production  in  specified  countries, 
average  1960-61*,  annual  1966  and  1967  l/ 


OCTOBER  1967 


:  Acreage 

Yield 

Production  2/ 

:  Average 

1966 

1967  ll 

/Average 

1966 

1967  1/ 

Average 

1966 

1967  2/ 

Continent  and  country            :  , 

.  I96O-6U 

I960-6U 

1960-61t 

:  1,000 

'  acres 

NORTH  AMERICA:  : 

United  States  :  l'»,957 

Costa  Rica  :  6 

El  Salvador  :  221 

Guatemala  :  157 

Honduras  :  I8 

Mexico  :  2,OU3 

Nicaragua  :  236 

Total  U/  :  17,71*2" 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  : 

Argentina  :  1,253 

Brazil  :  5,500 

Colombia  :  395 

Ecuador  :  1*8 

Paraguay  :  iSU 

Peru  :  61(8 

Venezuela  :   86 

Total  hj  :  8,121t 

EUROPE:  : 

Greece  : 

Italy  :  1*9 

Spain  :  680 

Bulgaria  :  11*5 

Yugoslavia  :  26 

Total  U/  :  1,1*29"" 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia):             :  5,855 


1,000 
acres 


9,551* 
17 
120 
210 
35 
1,732 
375 
12 .11*3 


1,000 
acres 


8,51*5 
17 
110 
215 
30 
1,695 
375 


Pounds 
per  acre 


U77 
61*0 
61*7 
673 
667 
518 


11,092 


"W 


Pounds 
.  per  acre 


U80 
U80 
700 
663 
603 
62U 
672 


510 


Pounds 
per  acre 


1*51* 
565 
700 
670 
6U0 
62U 
6U0 
1*90 


1,000 
bales 


17,983 


820 
,000 
UOl* 
50 
110 
550 

no 


7,057 


31*7 

25 

530 
115 

20 


820 
5,300 
1*50 
50 
100 
575 
110 

7,1*19 


350 
25 
360 
115 

20 


2U 
195 
U07 
160 
138 
1*68 
218 
""22B~ 


386 

225 

301 
205 
203 


231* 
192 

1*75 
202 
175 
1*15 
281* 


232 


559 
230 
371 
1*17 
216 


1,097 


930 


312 


TTB" 


231* 

208 

1*80 
2U0 
192 
376 
281* 

21*2 


590 
269 
1*00 

1*17 

2l*0 


377 
23 

1*27 
62 
11 


1151 


1*0U 
12 
1*10 
100 
 9 


929 


955 


6,100  6,000 


60U 


732 


752 


7,370 


9.300 


552 

1*00 

1*00 

2,235 

2,000 

2,300 

335 

1*00 

1*50 

16 

21 

25 

53 

1*0 

1*0 

632 

1*75 

1*50 

65 

3,1*11 

3,71*1 

U30 
lU 
300 

100 

10 


"W 


9,1*00 


AFRICA :  : 

Angola  :  lOU  100  100  II5  lU*  lUU  25  30  30 

Cameroon  :  IU6  18O  18O  197  21*0  2l*0  60  90  90 

Central  African  Republic  :  312  270  270  72  U6  II6  1*7  65  65 

Chad  :  695  7U0  750  100  I30  128  1U5  200  200 

Kenya  :  125  150  150  50  80  80  13  25  25 

Malawi  :  55  75  75  192  ll*l  I60  22  22  25 

Morocco  :  28  50  50  326  336  381*  19  35  1*0 

Mozambique  :  750  950  950  105  91  91  161*  180  180 

Nigeria  :  80O  8OO  900  13O  lUl  128  217  235  2l*0 

Rhodesia  :  12  110  110  320  3l»9  3l*9  8  80  80 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  :  59  85  85  390  395  1*21*  1*8  70  75 

Sudan....  :  1,081*  1,200  1,300  299  330  332  675  825  900 

Tanzania  :  1*75  500  500  189  3W  288  187  36O  300 

Uganda  :  1,916  2,100  2,200  72  77  80  288  335  365 

United  Arab  Republic  :  1.617  1,930  1'^^°  S^S  520  519  2,037  ^,0?0  ^'9°° 

Total  kj  :  8,981  9,891  10,186  220  236  230  l*,123  l*,869  1*,87'* 

ASIA  AND  OCEANIA:  : 

Aden  :  1*9  37  1*0  2l*5  259  300  25  20  25 

Afghanistan  :  253  300  300  222  I60  16O  117  100  100 

Australia  :  36  5I*  70  227  8OO  857  17  90  125 

Burma  :  US'*  550  550  85  79  79  86  90  90 

China,  Mainland  :  10,780  11,250  11,500  220  2U3  250  I*, 91*0  5,700  6,000 

India  :  19,1*26  l8,900  ,     19,000  117  117  I3I*  '*,7'*1  1*,600  5,300 

Iran  :  91*3  965  890  251  258  32I*  U9I*  519  60O 

Iraq  :  86  75  75  201  192  288  36  30  1*5 

Israel  :  33  51  65  9U5  1,082  1,108  65  II5  150 

Korea,  Republic  of  :  88  1*5  1*5  ll*7  213  213  27  20  20 

Pakistan  :  3,1*99  3,975  3,915  227  25l*  282  1,656  2,100  2,300 

Syria  :  663  705  650  1*75  1*1*2  1*06  656  650  550 

Thailand  :  136  200  200  226  276  300  61*  II5  125 

Turkey  :  1,600  1,760  1,765  327  !*77  U76  1,091  1,750  1,750 

Total  \]  :  38,216  38,981  39,179  177  196  211  1U,069  15,939  17,222 

World  total  1*/  :  80,3l*7  75,269  7l*,8o6  289  302  30l*  1*8,31*1  1*7,371  1*7,1*1*2 

Foreign  Free  World  y  :  1*8,1*66  1*8,105  1*8,501  209  226  236  23,056  22,653  23,8lO 

Communist  countries  1*/  :  l6,92l*  17,6lO  17,76o  352  1*13  1*20  12,1*25  15.11*3  15,51*3 

1/  Harvest  season  beginning  August  1.    2/  Bales  of  U80  pounds  net.     Zj  Preliminary,    j*/  Includes  estimates  for  minor-producing 
countries  not  shown  above  and  allowances  for  countries  where  data  are  not  yet  available. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign 
source  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  in- 
formation. 
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Ifeble        — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  Free  World, 
19614^/65  to  1967/68  (August-Jiay  marketing  year) 


J.  UdU 

196U/65 

iq6s /66 

'■  1966/67 

;  1/ 

■  1967/68 

:  2/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

starting  carryover  2/ 

10 

.2 

10.3 

10.3 

10.5 

Production 

23 

.0 

23-5 

r 

on  ft 

Imports  from  United  States 

If. 

.0 

2.9 

U.6 

Total  supply 

37 

.2 

36.7 

37.6 

38.9 

Consumption 

25 

.0 

2U,9 

25.5 

26. U 

1.8 

to  Communist  countries,  and  destroyed 

1 

.9 

1.5 

1.6 

Total  disappearance 

26 

.8 

26.1^ 

27.1 

28.2 

Ending  carryover 

10 

.3 

10.3 

10.5 

10.7 

1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Estimated. 

3/  Includes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table 35. --Special  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports: 
Fiscal  years  I96U/65  to  I967/68  l/ 


196!+/65 

;  1965/66 

:  1966/67 

:  1967/68 
:  2/ 

Program 

Value 

1 Quantity 

\  Value 

[Quantity 

\  Value 

[Quantity 

1  Value 

[Quantity 

Million 
dollars 

Million  Million 
bales  3/  dollars 

Million 
bales  3/ 

Million 
dollars 

Million  Million 
bales  3/  dollars 

Million 
bales  3/ 

Public  Law 

87-195  (AID)  V 
Export- Import 

Bank  jj 
Public  Law  1|80 

Title  1  8/ 

2.0 
61.5 
lOU.O 

5/ 
0.5 
.7 

0.9 
71.6 
U2.6 

5/ 
0.6 

.3 

6/ 
103.7 
85.3 

5/ 
0.9 
.6 

81.0 
91,.  5 

0.7 
.7 

Title  IV  9/ 

1U.5 

.1 

27.0 

.2 

53.1 

.5 

21.9 

.2 

Total  10/ 

182.0 

■lX 

1U2.I 

1.2 

2U2.I 

2.0 

1.6 

Barter 

5U.2 

o.k 

53.7 

O.U 

U1.6 

O.U 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery  and  shipment. 

2/  Preliminary.    July  1  carryover    and  new  authorizations  through  October  17,  1967 • 
3/  Running  bales  partly  estimated. 
U/  Data  from  disbursements . 
5/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 
y  Less  than  $50,000. 

7/  Includes  amounts  advanced  by  participants  or  disbursed  by  others  at  Export- linport  Bank  risk. 
0/  Sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
9/  Long  term  dollar  credit. 
10/  Totals  made  from  unrounded  data. 
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Table  36. — Cotton:    Average  prices  1/  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  ci.f.  Liverpool,  England, 
annual  I963-06,  August-September  I966,  January- Septemter  1967 


Date, 
year 
and 
month 

M  1" 

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/8" 

U.S. 

Pakistan 
289  F 

U.S. 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Syria 

U.S.S.R. 

Pervyi 
31/32  imn. 

Iran 

Turkey 
( Izmir) 

U.S. 

Uganda 
BP  52 

1963 

1961+ 
1965 
1966 

1966 
August 
September 

1967 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Jiine 
July 
August 
September 


-  Equivalents  U.S.  cents  per  pound  - 


27.29 
26.96 
26.75 
23. ho 


2I+.58 
214.59 


28.66 
27.82 
29.70 
27.30 


27.00 
26.88 


29. 5^+ 
29.37 
29.31 
28,05 


27.38 
27.38 


29.27 
29. 1*9 
28.75 
28.16 


27.98 
27. h3 


28.67 
28. 6h 
27. h3 
26.97 


26.30 
26.68 


29.1+2 
29.1+2 
29.03 
27.18 


27.08 
27.03 


2/ 
30.15 
29.78 
29.06 


28.65 
28.66 


29.1+6 
29.87 
28.78 
28.28 


27.02 
27.55 


29.51 
29.87 
29.1+1+ 
28.17 


27.1+6 
27.26 


31.36 
31.35 
31.39 
30.80 


:-o.i+6 
30.1+6 


35.11 
37.22 
35.63 
31.60 


31.50 
31.33 


21+. 99 

25.03 

28.57 

29.13 

28.08 

28.20 

30.35 

28,96 

28.86 

31.27 

31+.  15 

25.21+ 

25. 81+ 

28.65 

29,87 

28,32 

28.75 

30.1+5 

29.33 

28.60 

31.59 

3I+.62 

25.1+9 

26.31 

28.75 

30,06 

28.23 

29.13 

31.09 

29,1+2 

28.72 

32,11+ 

33.27 

25.66 

25.61 

28.93 

29.98 

28.13 

29,16 

31.03 

29,60 

28,58 

32,31 

32. 5h 

25.67 

25.82 

28,93 

29.95 

27.90 

28,89 

30.91+ 

29.06 

28,85 

31.59 

25.1+9 

25.10 

29,06 

30.13 

27,92 

28,79 

30.71 

28,80 

28,98 

31.38 

32.07 

2I+.56 

25.21 

29.38 

30,11+ 

27.76 

28,71+ 

30.32 

28,81+ 

28,78 

31.65 

31.80 

2I+.6I+ 

25.51 

29.85 

30,56 

29.53 

29.05 

30.20 

29.33 

29.51+ 

32.12 

32.78 

25.06 

25.60 

30.1+8 

31.16 

30.1+7 

30.68 

Bl.l+U 

30.1+5 

30.1+1+ 

32. 81+ 

3I+.1+8 

2/  Not  quoted. 


Foreign  Agricviltural  Service. 
Table  37. —Cotton: 


Average  price  1/  of  selected  gro\rths  auid  qualities,  ci.f.  Bremen,  Germany, 
annual  1963-667    August- September  I966,  January-September  I967 


Date, 
year 
and 
month 

M  Lt.  Spot  1-1/32" 

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/8" 

U.S,  2/ 

Brazil 
Type  I+/5 

U,S, 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Syria 

U,S.S.R. 

Pervyi 
31/32  mm. 

Iran 

Turkey 
( Izmir) 

U.S. 

Uganda 
BP  52 

1963 
1961+ 
1965 
1966 

1966 

August 
September 

1967 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


■  Equivalents  U.S.  cents  per  pound  - 


26,79 
26,05 
£5.62 
2l+,l+0 


23.35 
23.25 


23.77 
2I+.O8 
2I+.21 
23.95 
23.98 
2I+.30 
2I+.12 
2I+.36 
21+ .75 


26,80 
26,06 
26,1+6 
2I+.53 


23.97 
23.88 


25.62 
25.98 
25.75 
25.10 
25.22 
25.62 
25.75 
26,01+ 

26.82 


29.71 

29. 3h 

29.05 
27.93 


27.00 
27.16 


28.52 
28,65 
28,71 
28,82 
28.72 
29.60 
29,60 
30.06 
30.1+2 


30.03 
29,78 

28.81+ 
27,32 

27,21+ 
27,60 


28,53 
29,02 
29,00 
28,75 
28.72 
29.69 
29,70 
30.06 
30-59 


28,61 
28.1+3 
27.38 
26.1+9 


26.98 
26.85 


27.76 
27.90 
27.52 
27.29 
27,30 
28.05 
28,10 
28,51 
29.82 


1/  Generally  for  prompt  shipment. 

2/  Middling  Light  Spotted  1-inch  prior  to  July  25,  I967. 
3/  Hot  quoted. 


29.39 
29,1+1 
28.1+7 
27.01 


27,1+2 
26.92 


28,1+1 
28,68 
28,92 
28,72 
28.75 
28.95 
29,00 
29,00 
30.35 


29.13 
29,91+ 
28,78 
27,90 


27.75 
27.75 


29.31 
29,1+5 
29,87 
30.00 
29.95 
29,98 
29.72 
29.88 
30.90 


29.35 
29,61+ 
28,92 
27.56 


27.18 
27.07 


28,15 
28,1+5 
28,61+ 
28.78 
29,00 
28.75 
28.83 
29,00 
30.10 


29. 61+ 
30,33 
29,23 
27,1+6 


28,52 
26,61 


28.63 
28.82 

28,79 
28,62 
28,68 
29.17 
28,95 
29.20 
30.35 


31.36 
31.61+ 
32.10 
31.23 


30.26 
30,05 


30,1+6 
30,63 
31.21 
31.32 
31.1+2 
32.32 
32.65 
32.90 


33.77 
35.52 
33.85 
30.53 


30.20 
30.00 


33.19 
33.^8 
33.06 
32,1+1 
30,90 
31.82 
32,05 
32,52 
33.62 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  38. — Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  l/  and  U.  S.  average 
spot  export  prices,  I966/67  crop  year,  and  August  and  September   I967  2/ 


•  Foreign 

United  States 

Market 

;  Quality 

Price  per 
pound  ^ 

Price  per  * 
pound  k/  ' 

Quality 

Cents 

Cents 

;                                  Crop  year,  1966/67 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 

:  Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 
.  289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 
:  Standard  II 

Type  5 

M  1-1/32" 

Tanguis  type  5 

Giza  66  good 

26.11 
22.6k 

2k. Go 

21.11 
6/25.1+7 
29.65 
26.36 

19.53 
21.09 
25.75 
20.01+ 
2I+.I8 
1/32.1+5 
8/30.59 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

August  1967 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Tampico-Altamira,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 

Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 
289  F    Sind  Fine  S  G 
Standard  II 
Type  5 

M  1-1/16"  2/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
Giza  66  good 

28.77 
21.37 
*30.2l+ 
22.09 
27.71 
30.32 
27.19 

19.68 
2I.7I+ 
27.28 
20.31 
27.28 
Z/35.31 
8/32.68 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

September  I967 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan  : 
Izmir,  Turkey  : 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  : 
Tampico-Altamira,  Mexico  ; 
Lima,  Peru  : 
Alexandria,  UAR  : 

Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 
289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 
Standard  II 
Type  5 

M  1-1/16"  2/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
Giza  66  good 

28.98 
22.30 
*26.56 
23.2k 
2Q.2k 

29.99 
28.58 

19.1+5 
22.22 
28.26 
20.28 
28.26 
Z/35.86 
8/33.67 

SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/6" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis. 
2/  Averages  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    k/  Average  I5  spot  market  gross  weight 
price  divided  by  O.96  to  convert  price  to  a  net  weight  basis.     (1I+  markets  beginning 
September  8,  1967. )    ^  Quality  of  U.S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Matamoros  District  cotton  delivered  uncompressed 
ex-warehouse  Brownsville,  Texas,  Mexican  export  tetxes  paid.    Net  weight  price — actual 
price  divided  by  O.96.    Average  of  11  months,    j/  Based  on  El  Paso  Market.    6/  Based  on 
average  of  Fresno,  Greenwood,  Memphis  and  El  Paso  markets.    2/  Tampico-Altamira Ml- I/16" 
replaces  Matamoros  M  I-I/32".    Delivered  uncompressed  ex-warehouse  Brownsville,  Texas, 
Mexican  export  taxes  paid.    Net  weight  price — actual  price  divided  by  O.96.  *Average 
of  less  than  k  quotations. 
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37  Cotton:    Average  prices  of  selected  growths  and  qualities,  c.i.f.  Bremen,  Germany,  annual 

1963-66,  August-September  I966,  January-September  1967    42 

38  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  and  U.S.  average  spot  e^-port  prices, 

1966/67  crop  year,  and  August  and  September  I967   It3 
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